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GLADIOLUS—SNOW GLORY 


This white variety, introduced by Mr. Kunderd in 1917, has large flowers borne in 
a sbapely spike. The three lower segments have each a central line of Iris blue, 
and the two smaller segments are caged with pale buff. All the segments are 
prettily frilled at the margin, and this adds a delightful daintiness to the spike. It 
received an AWARD of MeriT from the R. H.S., London, on September 27, 1921 


(SMILAX) 
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With the 1921 crop sold and the 1922 crop planted early 
and growing fine, { expect to furnish my next year’s custom- 
ers with the finest Gladiolus bulbs ever produced. 

Closing a pleasant and profitable year I wish to thank 
my many customers for their liberal patronage and hope 








E are closely sold out on all that I may be of further service to them in the future. 
stocks we have to offer, JOHN H. McKIBBIN 
ana at the close of a very 1209 Division St., 
pleasant and profitable year Geshen : . indiana 
we wish to thank our many 





COLEMAN 


customers. ve 
M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, ie Originations Won 
= Silver Medal, Detroit, 


Sturgis, Mich. RAVENNA Ouro W 2919, and St “Thomas, 
the eminent authority, rates the following XXXX: 
Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Nautilus, Giant Nymph, Leota, 
Juno, Nighi Wings, ‘‘Catherine Coleman,’’ medal winner 











not tested. 
Raia Planting stock for sale this Fall. 
CAC) Large acreage of the good standard varieties. 


JOE COLEMAN, 
Cleveland Road, - Ravenna, Ohio 

















CHOICE VARIETIES AND LOWEST PRICES - 








ELMWO0OOD TERRACE GLADIOLI ") 
Doz. Doz. 
Crim. Glow, 1 in. up-......... $2.00 Peace, lin. up_...........-.-. $ .35 a DD) 
Chi i ae 30 ted Emperor, 1 in. up.-....-- 80 
C. M. Kelway, 1 in. up__.____. 60 Rosella, 1 in. up......-.-....- 
ad, lin. up.......... Schwaben, 1 in. up_.........- 
Golden King, 1 in. up__.-..... Vil TTT 
Gi en Zang, 1 in. up___..- 50 Yellow Hammer, 1 in. up 40 





a d Mrs. Dr. Norton, 2. 
Mrs. Watt, lin. up........... 35 4 6©Miyrtie, 1 in. wp............... 50 
Niagara 1 in. up__............ 35 Prim. Mixture, 1 in. up_...... 25 
aes captains in Seat cian, per dozen ; in 3, 4, 5, 6 and bulblets, per 100 
ay bargain pric 


nice assortment of the beautiful Kunderd varieties and other choice 
ones still on hand in small lots. No order taken for less than 4 doz. at 


Sag in. Slee Hiei Divisions My Specialty 
W. A. SISSON, 


Rosendale, - Wisconsin 
We Do Not Substitute 


retchen 7 . lin. up d r sem... 4 
a ie ‘o (atywhiie ia uD meovoenenee~ iB EXPENSIVE 
d rs. ° be a 




















; rmissi in PLEASE do not waste your time or my time writing unless you are 
without permission when filling orders. As we interested in buying rare and high priced varieties. I sell 
are sold out of some varieties late in the season, nothing bui divisions which are sice, clean, whole roots at a 
. : . rice to e TOO 
it might be well to mention second or third My divisions are not necessarily the so-called one exe root but 

. . . they are such as any Grower uses to propagate with, and you 
choice or tell us to substitute. can grow them into a large root in one year. My collection 


The $1.00 Bar gains are mostly sold but we ex includes every expensive worth-while Peony grown. 


pect to be able to send the Collection of 50 good 
varieties, one bulb of each mixed, for $1.00 


until June 15th. co 
+ 


G. D. Black & Son, 


Wholesale Retail 
Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, Iowa 
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= Really Most Remark- 
— able Book Offer 


Ever Made 


Did you ever believe so strongly in a thing as to be willing to 
put up thousands of Dollars to carry your belief to others? 


I believe in the future of Peonies as the premier hardy garden 
flower for America. I voiced that belief in Tips and Pointers 
last year and some of my friends reproached me for painting that 
book in all too rosy colors. Then I started to get busy ! 


“Unvarnished Facts” 


lis the truth and nothing but the whole truth, as I know it. 
d it cost me a lot to tell this truth, in every way. It required 
wer three (3) thousand dollars alone, to pet over, in 8 colors, 
of the illustrations. But it was worth it ! 


Now then, this book is too expensive to give away. I am 
ffering it to FLOWER GROWER readers for 25 cents, with this 
understanding : 


_ If you do not consider the book 
~ worth $1.00, Pll return money 
and you keep book anyway ! 
Cou! judgment 
is matter! And, if incidentally, you like the book well eno ough 


Id an 
in thi 
to take some of my advice on Peonies, you may deduct the book’ 
price (25c) from your first $3.00 order. Thank you for calling 


HENRY S. COOPER (Peony Fan) 


- . Wisconsin 
My book, ‘‘Tips and Pointers,’’ free 
My book, “‘Unvarnished Facts,’’ 25c. 


AVAVA VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA 


Pe, oe 


HE season just closed has been a 

very successful one for us and we 

wish to thank our many customers 
for the patronage received. We have 
a nice stock of such varieties as Anna 
Eberius, Alice Tiplady, Louise, Maiden’s 
Blush, Myrtle, as well as other fine and 
standard varieties planted and will be 
pleased to quote prices in season. 


A. P. BONVALLET @& CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT - - - Illinois 
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“The Gladiolus ” 


° ‘ By Matthew Crawford and Dr. Walter 
Peonies ‘Gi lrises = Fleet with an Addenda by 





J. C. Vaughan 


This is the only book ever published on the Gladiolus 
and should be in the hands of every one interested. 


The blooming season offers the one opportunity The new and revised edition sells for 





to choose favorites for addition to your col- $1.50 Postage Prepaid. 

ve — ym tte pss eae These ADDRESS ORDERS TO 

will most ound in my lists containing > : 

over 900 different sashes at Tedeilin nil “ The Flower Grower,” - Calcium, N. Y. 








875 different varieties of Irises. Both lists 
mailed on request. 





All varieties in my garden will be plainly 
marked during the blooming season. Every 
Peony and Iris lover is invited to visit the dis- 


play. 
All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
:. R B e Sas cabinet acetate ote, 4 
ee NX. Donnewitz en Seeeeee oer vigne on 
Sa Wadtapes te. Ves Wert, Oli aad John ©. Wister 302, Prive bat free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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What Our Readers Say---Unasked for Words of Approval 





Below are given some extracts from letters which have come without request or solicitation of any kind. 
To save space no names are appended, but all these extracts are on file in my office with name oi writer 
attached. Many more endorsing THE FLOWER GROWER in equally strong language have been received. 





“You put out the best flower magazine I know of.” 
“What a wealth of knowledge you bestow upon your readers.” 
“I find it the most valuable garden magazine of the ‘entire list.” 


“You do not know how much I appreciate and anticipate THe FLower 
Grower.” 


“The magazine is wonderful, and I read it from cover to cover.” 


“We think Taz Firower Grower is the finest paper of its kind that we 
have ever known.” 


“I very greatly admire the magazine and read every word of it with 
an absorbing interest.” 


“I cannot get along without your paper with all its helpful information.” 


“I want to congratulate you on your excellent production, the receipt of 
which is eagerly sought each month.” 


“I never want to be without Tae Fiower Grower and I think it is get- 
ting better every year.” 

“Tue Firower Grower is getting better all the time. I certainly appre- 
ciate it. Rather read it than a story paper.” 


“Just a word of praise for you. I take Tae Frower Grower, ———— 
an psc dee, at believe I spend more time with THE FLOWER GRowER 
than with the other two.” 


“W uld not get along without your magazine, and only wish I could 
get the sani weekly instead of monthly. It simply cannot be beat.” 


“We are subscribers to . and and 
enjoy them all, but somehow or other THe FLower Grower seems to fit 
our scheme of things.” 





“I think Tae FLower Grower improves with every issue. I look for- 
ward to its coming with the same interest that I do a letter from dear 
friends.” 


“I like your paper better each time. December issue was worth the 
year’s subscription.” 


“I wish to congratulate you on your paper as I think it is getting better 
all the time.” 


“We think Tae Firower Grower one of the greatest and grandest peri- 
odicals in circulation and could hardly get along without it. 


“I not only like your publication, but love the manly qualities of your 
editorials. May your life be long and prosperous.” 


“Must say that I could not do without Tae Firower Grower. Best for 
the money that I know of and I take five of the leading magazines in 
gardening, flowers, etc.” 


“While I am not an old subscriber I have enjoyed THe Fiower Grower 
and profited by it very much. I know that I am a better gardener after 
every issue.” 


“Let me say that THe Fiower Grower is the best floral magazine that 
I have com: across yet, and I have had all the others. THe Frower Grower 
is superior to them all.” 


“We enjoy THe Fiower Grower very much as we are growers of flowers 
and find many helpful suggestions in every number.” a 


“I consider it by far the best floral magazine I ever saw and hope to 
take and read it as long as I can read anything.” 


“Tue Fiower Grower is a dandy paper. Have had it since it was started 
and can’t find another paper to compare with it.” 


“Tue Firower Grower is a great satisfaction and full of delightful in- 
terest. I am so pleased to see such a well edited organ for floriculture in 
America.” 


“You are certainly giving us a fine paper. Many single copies are worth 
a year’s subscription. I wish you a very s ul future with your 
paper.” 


“I want to congratulate you on the quality of material contained in 
Tue Frower Grower of recent issues. It is most instructive and I read 
it more closely than any horticultural paper I 


“Keep up the good work with the magazine. I don’t care how high the 
price goes and I don’t think the other do. I weuld rather 
cut out a couple of the fiction magazines than drop THe Fiower Grower.” 


“For myself—although nestled in here among scores of greenhouses and 
nurseries—I have learned most from the columns of THe FLowEeR GROWER 
and always want to have it with me.” 


“I was amazed at the fund of real information contained in your maga- 
zine. In our work with hundreds of flowers we encounter some difficult 
problems and we feel that Tae Firower Grower is going to be a wonderful 
help to us.” 


“There is no garden publication which comes to me that I enjoy as much 
as THe Fiowek Grower and would not be without my back numbers for a 
good deal. They are invaluable for reference.” 

“I want to congratulate you on the new dress you have for THE FLOwER 
Grower. I took one of the old 1915 numbers and couldn’t help saying, ‘going 
some.” I take ten magazines, and my choice, if I had to drop all but one, 
would be THe Firower Grower.” 


“Among my Christmas gifts was a year’s subscription to Tae FLOWER 
Grower from my sister, who is a flower enthusiast. I have enjoyed its 


coming and read it from cover to cover and enclose herewith money order 
for the coming year.” 


“Members of the --__——_—__—_. Horticultural Society who are sub- 
seribers to THe FLowern Grower are pleased with it in every respect. We 
do not know of a magazine t can be compared with it. Each subject 
is thoroughly defined and cannot but help growers of flowers. Many thanks 
for your most generous cooperation.” 


“I want to take this occasion to thank you for a very interesting maga- 
zine from which I have derived much benefit and to state furthermore that 
I also enjoy your editorials on labor and other such matters, agreeing with 
your point of view almost invariably.” 


“I certainly do not care to be without your paper. 
arrives it has the first demand on my time. ‘ides, 


well, as a small advertisement which I placed with you last year brought 
me $500 worth of business.” 


“Congratulations, old man, for he who has passed through the war 
and comes out with a magazine 1000% improved from the first issue, which 
I had the pleasure of seeing, has done a real task of which he may 
justly proud. I was connected with a publishing firm and know well whereof 

speak.” 


ae 


“I find THe Firower Grower most helpful and interesting. The notes 
and experience of practical gardeners appeal to me more than fancy illus- 
trations. Then again there seems to be a different atmosphere to your 


magazine, sort of a family atmosphere. The advertisements seem also to be 
along such lines.” 


“It is due to your most instructive and int ting i Tue Flower 
Grower, that I have had such success with flowers. One feels ‘at home’ with 


THe Fiower Grower. All your articles are read eagerly and I must also 
say that the dealings I have had with your advertisers have been most 





honest and sa 


“The November issue of THE FLower Grower received in good time and 
each article read and considered. To , who are not fortunate enough 
to read your splendid publication, a revelation awaits them. Each s - 
ing issue is an improvement, (if it were possible) on the one before it and 
is in a class by itself.” 


“I only grow flowers for pastime, but I get many valuable ideas from 
your publication, and could not get along without it. I can see that you 
have been a flower grower yourself, and know a practical idea when you see 
it and that is what I am looking for.” 


“I must congratulate you on the new form of THE FLOwER GROWER. 
Oftentimes I would refer to the ‘ads’ first, now I begin at page 1, read ‘ads,’ 
then reading matter and more ‘ads’—from cover to cover. Your book is 
ever improving. What a difference between the current issue and a copy 
of April 1914 before me! Yours for further success.” 


“Have your September, October, November and December numbers of 
THe Firower Grower. Careful examination of same shows it to be of im- 
mense value both from point of instruction and reference. I think I can 
say without any exaggeration that THe Fiower Growen is the best of that 
class of publications that I have ever seen.” 


“I have been a subscriber to for a ber of years and 
am still subscribing for same. Also have tuken ——_—————_—-. Both are 
fine in their way, but are not the help that Taz Fiower Grower is. In 
your last issue under the head, ‘We Stand for the Square Deal,’ me 
as being just right. In fact, I like your magazine from cover to cover.” 


“Sample copy received and here is check. You may be interested in an 
acid test I accidentally gave your excellent publication. Spending two days 
in the library of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, just after I had 
written for sample copy, doing editorial work upor a plant other than the 
Gladiolus, I noticed files of two or more years of THE FLoweR Grower, 
and looking them through for my particular quest so much did I find, along 
varying lines, of interest, that it kept my pencil busy and was a demonstra- 
tion of the truly exceptional worth of your publication.” 


“Received THE Firower Grower with delight and each issue makes me 
wonder greatly at what can be accomplished by ability and perseverance ; for 
it is a speedy growth from The Gladiolus Grower to the present issue. One 
or two of your early numbers came to me by accident and I enjoyed 

rom 











course, I have taken all of these other papers, for a great many 

I often feel that I get more out of your paper than I do out of the others, 
notwithstanding the fact that I keep a gardener, and have been a student 
for a great many years.” 


“Tus Firower Grower came yesterday. I hesitate, a bit, to speak of 
it,—for praise sometimes seems weak—but I must say that this number 
seems best And for real prac- 
tical help in growing flowers, and for varied ~e¥- about soil, flo 


wers 
and birds, and for the kind of yes, t 
arouses enthusiasm for the best in flower gardening, and iration in one 
to do his best—that THe FLower Gro is really any publi- 


cation that I know of. 
‘looking for it,’ as I used to look for ‘Oliver Optic’s ne,” ever so long 
ago, wi I was ten years old. And it’s ‘some triumph’ for a magazine to 
make an old man feel like that!” 





It is my hope that the future of THE FLOwER GROWER will fully justify all the good things its friends have said 
about it, and I take this opportunity of thanking them all for their words of appreciation and approval. 


MADISON COooPER, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y 
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in the World. 
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GIANTS in the LAND 


1922 The coming Iris Conferences in London and Paris are indications of World-wide interest 

and mark an epoch in the evolution of this flower. 192? 
We propose to exhibit and distribute during the coming season the following varieties of 

outstanding merit, viz: Bruno, Duke of Bedford, Ci Bliss. 

These varieties are selected by Mr. R. W. Wallace as being the finest seedli of the Domini ; 

(See also letter by Mr. A. J. Bliss, published in “The Garden Club Bulletin of pment for heen, | 1922.) 


If DOMINION, our introduction, has no rival in the States, then these varieties have no rivals 





IV 





Swazii, Cardinal and ;Susan 


A limited quantity of each variety will be offered for distribution in America this season. Will all in- 
terested write for particulars of this offer, which will be mailed about June 20th. 


R. Wallace & Co. Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, England 





Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin County, California 








Originators and Growers 
of the Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 


Catalog on Request 








IRISES 


OF SUPERIOR MERIT 
The equal of many new high priced varieties; indispensable in an Iris 
collection and worthy of a place in any garden. While not new they are not 
common ; have stood the test of time and been in cultivation long enough 
to permit sale at nominal prices. 


























e x” 
2a 7 60 
a 25 
Eldorado . 60 (cee 2 in Nixe.......- / 
airy .............. .25 Mary Garden...... 65 Rose Ualege pampeee 40 
Florentina.__._____ 25 Mme. Chereau ......25 Sherwin Wright... .35 
Gertrude .......... .25 -------- 45 Viol. Grandifiora. - 
Her Majesty. .- 30 Mrs. H. Darwin... .25 lle 0 
Iris King _— ae bel 30 Wyomissing-...... 40 


- Qjarence W. HubparD 
Bin PRONIES & IRISES dy | a 


6144 Lakewood 


























KEMP’S PRIZE WINNING GLADIOI 


Pink Wonder White Wonder Albania Early Snowliake, Etc. 


My first order for season of 1922 was received July 12th, and shipped 
November 14th, 1921. From the date of the first shipment until the close of 
the season, May 20th, 1922, shipments were made almost every day in the 
week, and to nearly every part of the civilized world where Gladioli are 
grown. I have enjoyed a most p season, and wish to thank my 
many customers for their kind patronage. 

I have tried to give each and every one a square deal, and have not had 
one dissatisfied customer. Many letters have come from satisfied custom- 
ers, commending my liberal and square i dealings with them, which 
is most gratifying to me. 

I believe in the square deal, and the Man who is on the level, and deals 
squarely with his customers, doesn’t have to go round the corner to look for 
prosperity; they will bring it to HIM. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Breeder and Grower 


Little Silver, New Jersey 














A WORD OF THANKS 


To those who gave us such good Gladiolus patronage. We know they are Satisfied 
Customers and will become more and more enthusiastic as the stock comes into bloom. 








A. H. Austin Co., 


We now call your attention to our Irises and Peonies. We wish to transplant 
our stock of these and to clear a plot of them, make Two Great Offers 


12 MIXED IRISES FOR $1.00 
12 MIXED PEONIES FOR $5.00 


These are all good, standard named varieties. The Irises run in value to about $4.00, and the Peonies are a 
full $10.00 lot. This is a rare opportunity to secure plantings for hedges or other massing. 
THIS IS A SPECIAL JUNE OFFER. 


s - Wayland, Ohio 
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A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Originator of 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 








Watch the July issue of The Flower Grower for a little history 
of how The Ruffled Gladiolus came about. A. E. K. 
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The Garden Beautiful Within Prison Walls 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


T WAS a cold bleak day in the 
early part of January. Heavy fogs 
had settled over the whole bay dis- 
trict of San Francisco, and the air 
was penetrating and raw. One of 
those days that muckrake the very 
soul, and oppress the vitality of every 


BY ALFRED BIRDSALL 


man stepped into the Turnkey’s office 
where he was met by Colonel Maher, 
host of the prison, and probably the 
most beloved of any prison official in 
the country. After he had given a 
brief history of himself, and had an- 
swered the form questions put to new 


at the eastern end, were six cells that 
seemed to be more heavily doored than 
the rest. As the “fish” observed more 
closely he noticed that these particular 
cells were separated by a gate on the 
tier walk. Venturing an inquiry to 
an old timer he learned that these 














4 





Present view of the court- 
tin. The last six cells on 


living thing. Birds curled in feath- 
ery knots on the innermost branches, 
of the trees, and in chagrin and sad- 
ness gave an occasional invidious peep, 
as they surveyed the gloomy sur- 
roundings. 

The old steel gate of the State 
Prison at San Quentin, California, 
swung open and a raw boned, good- 
natured, long, lanky “fish”, as new- 
comers are called, entered, followed by 
two deputy sheriffs. With long strides 
and a happy-go-lucky smile the new 


e second tier are the “ 


convicts, he was ushered out of the 
office and instructed to sit on a bench 
in front of the building. 

Facing the newcomer was a yard, 
in the center of which was a tower 
of skeleton steel, topped with four im- 
mense electric lights. There was a 
bit of green here and there, marking 
a cluster of Roses or a Lily bed, but 
no well developed plan had been car- 
ried out to make a landscape picture. 
On the opposite side were three tiers 
of prison cells. On the second tier, 


whieh Petsiele Soyeuse ft faced on his arrival in San Quen- 
condemned row” referred to in the text. 


cells held men who were condemned 
to die. 

As he gazed around it seemed to 
him that all the place was dead; ex- 
cept the tiny garden spots, and they 
appealed to him so strongly that he 
thought out a great possibility. How 
different, thought he, would the whole 
atmosphere be if there was a garden 
to gladden the hearts of the poor dev- 
ils who were doomed to pass their 
time inside the forbidding walls, and 
within his soul the musing of his 











148 


dreams brought back to memory the 

beautiful lines of Edmurd Spenser: 
Ba dp a = or herb that grows on ground 
+ BR. coed sweete, but there it might be 


To bud out faire, 
smels al arownd.” 





and throwe her sweete 
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come in; a youth of sixteen. The tall 
lanky man, who walked with the big 
stride, regarded the newcomer with in- 
terest. Two big tears that had dropped 
on the lad’s cheek, were only forerun- 
ners of bigger ones that were forming 


in his sad glistening eyes of brown. 
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his heart to the tali man, and they 
became friends. 

Leading the youth to a place near 
the garden pool, the tall man took from 
his pocket a worn copy of Rabindran- 
ath Tagore’s, “THE GARDENER,” 
translated from the Bengali, and 














A view of the Women’s Building and surrounding gardens 


A year had passed since his coming, 
still he was the tall lanky man as we 
introduced him, with the same old 
smile. He stood on the porch of the 








And the tall man who walked with 
the big stride, now sat on the bench 
beside the youth; and as the lad 
turned, his tear bedimmed eyes were 
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possibilities of snapshots in California. 
of this picture are about as strong iin = ae — wish. 


Turnkey’s office, looking toward the 
cells of the condemned men. Sitting 
on the bench next to where he stood, 
the same bench where he sat a year 
before, was a “fish” who had just 


met by the everlasting smile of the tall 
man. And the tall man laid his 
brawny hard hand on the shoulder of 
the boy, and told him the story of the 
garden, and the boy in turn, poured out 


seating himself on the coping of the 
fountain, read this lyric of love and 
life to his new found friend: 
“THE GARDENER” 
(Tagore) 
Servant 
Have mercy upon your servant my queen! 
Queen 
The assembly is over and my servants are all 
gone. 
Why do you come at this hour? 
Servant 
— you have finished with others that is my 
t 
I come to ask what remains for your last ser- 
vant to do. 


Queen 

What can you expect when it is too late? 
Servant 

Make me the gardener of your flower garden. 
Queen 

What folly is this? 
Servant 


I will give up my other work. 

I throw my swords and ances down in the 
dust. Do not send me to distant courts; do not 
bid me undertake new conquests. But make me 
the gardener of your flower garden. 


Queen 
What will your duties be? 


Servant 


The service of your idle days 
I will keep fresh the grassy path where you walk 
in the morning, where your feet will be greeted 
ye praise at every step by the flowers eager for 


I will swing you in a swing among the branches 
of the Saptaparna, where the early evening moon 
will struggle to kiss your skirt through the leaves. 

I will replenish with scented oil the lamp that 
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burns by your bedside, and decorate your foot- 
~~ with sandal and safffon paste in wondrous 


Queen 
What will you have for your reward? 


Servant 


To be allowed to hold your little fists like tender 
lotus-buds and slip flower chains over your wrists ; 
to tinge the soles of your feet with the red juice 
of ashoka petals and kiss away the speck of dust 
that may chance to linger there. 


Queen 
Your prayers are granted, my servant, you 
will be the gardener of my flower garden. 





Gae Frower Grower 


in charge of discipline in San Quentin 
Prison, became interested in the good 
work that the tall lanky man, with the 
everlasting smile, was accomplishing 
among the inmates, and he threw his 
whole force into the scheme of mak- 
ing a garden for the convicts. 

A few friends heard of the idea, and 
contributed seed, bulbs and plants for 
the prison garden. The tall man 
smiled on and worked, and beside him 








Daily Mail Rose on the left and Dahlias be- 
ginning to bloom at the same time on the right 


The boy was puzzled. The whole 
thing was beyond his comprehension; 
but there was the everlasting smile 
of the tall man, that somehow, seemed 
to penetrate his very soul; and as the 
tall man put the philosophy of the 
eminent Tagore into the simple lan- 
guage of the boy, and he understood, 














A San ae | i, Dhotograph of Cali- 


fornia P Eschscholzia, the state 
fiower 


a feature of The Garden Becntiur 


there was a demand for a re-reading 
of the lyric. 

The Captain of the Yard, Samuel 
L. Randolph, who for over a quarter 
of a century had been the chief officer 


was the lad, now just past seventeen, 
and they sang as they labored, grub- 
bing and hoeing and cultivating the 
soil. Then planting time came. 

A hothouse had been built by the 
men, and in it was a worth while 
stock for the new garden plots. The 
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he had made others happy. He was 
content that he had made others con- 
tented. To him the fruit of the gar- 
den would be the good that manifested 
itself in the men who had never known 
the tenderness of the Rose, or the per- 
fume of the flowers. He made it his 
religion, and they called him Tyrone. 
And thus from a waste of barren yard, 
the inmates of San Quentin Prison, 
without money; without any but vol- 
unteer help, led by a tall lanky man 
with a long stride, and an everlasting 
smile, who knew the inner soul of his 
fellow man; who believed that the 

















Vase of winnin 

at the last 
hardened criminal, unconquered and 
uncontrolled by the dungeon and 
straight jacket, could be guided and 
calmed by the gentleness of the Lily, 
won the hearts of the men with his 
labor of love, where the rule and rod 
had lost. 

The heart of Tyrone lived in the 
souls of the men he had brought into 
the light. It makes little difference 
who this Tyrone was, or why he came 
to prison. It was while he was pay- 
ing the price and serving the penalty, 


Dahlias 
ia show 














Nursery 





ent of The Garden Beautiful. A 


small glass propagating house is also maintained. 


passing of each month marked an 
epoch in the creation of the garden. 
Soon the first evidences of the harvest 
began to peep above the ground. The 
tall man grinned and the lad of seven- 
teen whistled and sang. 

The tall man was happy; happy that 


. 


that he found the religion of human- 
ity. Probably at the Judgment seat 
Tyrone will find a credit on the ledger 
of eternity that will offset some of the 
sins that he committed. He was not 
a preaching man, he was not a Bible 
man, but charity will honor him in 
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the belief that he believed, and who 
knows, mayhap he drew the lesson that 
he taught from the Old Testament: 


* « * * * “Give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness.” Isaiah lxi. 3. 

Garden Beautiful is the realization 
of the dream of a humanitarian. The 
old waste is no more; in its place there 
is every sort of blooming flower. 
Pretty urns and statue groups mark 
artistic settings in this prison park, 
and when the sun sinks behind Mount 
Tamalpias at evening time, and a myr- 
iad birds search out their resting 
place in the great trees of the yard, 
and the air is filled with the perfume 
of thousands of pretty flowers; ’tis 
then that the garden seems to radiate 
the loving and tender smiles of the 
tall lanky man who called upon nature 
to create it. ’Tis then the majestic 
Dahlias on their long stems, take up 
the rhythm of the long strides of the 
tall man, who smiled as he worked. 

To better care for The Garden Beau- 
tiful, The Abeu ben Adhem Club was 
formed. Not an inmate is a member, 
but its rolls are illuminated with 
names of the foremost of the land. 
President Harding heads the list. Men 
and women of note all over the coun- 
try are members. Luther Burbank, 
wizard of horticulture takes a personal 
pride in doing things for the garden. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is one of the 
biggest boosters. The list of workers 
and friends is a long cne. 

Garden Beautiful has a place in the 
sun! At the annual flower shows the 
exhibit of San Quentin Prison causes 
much favorable comment. And each 
successive show has made Garden 
Beautiful a bit more famous. Each 
show has added another cup or two to 
the long list of prizes, won from the 
very people who have made Garden 
Beautiful possible. 

The high mark in gardening was 
reached in 1921. The work and du- 
ties of the first Tyrone fell on the 
shoulders of Tyrone II, and he carried 
out the scheme of the man who smiled, 
and built up the garden as it had 
never been builded before. And to 
the personnel of the garden force was 
added an official photographer, Tom 
Green. Beautiful illuminated photo- 
graphs and pictures of the garden, of 
individual blooms, and of clusters and 
groups has caused much favorable 
comment on the art of floral photog- 
raphy, by professionals who have had 
the good fortune to see the work. 

The first purpose of Garden Beau- 
tiful is to benefit the inmates of San 
Quentin Prison. There are many 
there who will never come outside 
the walls. Some there stay for a 
short time only on their way to eter- 
nity. To these the sweetness of the 
flowers has appealed. Many hard and 
rough men have been changed by con- 
tact with Garden Beautiful. Many 
young men, who have never known a 
home; whose only fireside has been the 
doorstep, or the horse stall, have 
found new hope in the flowers. 

There is still much work to be done 


due Frower Grower 


and countless thousands of unfortu- 
nates who will follow through the iron 
gate, and live within the walls, will 
find peace and surcease of sorrow in 
the blossoms of Garden Beautiful. 
Let us stop and give pause—. Prob- 
ably we may find a lesson in the tall 
man, with the long stride and ever- 
lasting smile, THE MAN WITH A 
VISION WHO KNEW—TYRONE. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 





How can anyone help loving the 
Peony? That gorgeous flower of en- 
trancing beauty captivates all with its 
seductive charm. Surely, no flower 
gives so much in return for the invest- 
ment. Flourishing 1n all soils and un- 
der most adverse conditions, although 
responding noticeably to care and at- 
tention, the Peony is probably the most 
sensational and reliable asset of the 
garden. 

I know the Peony is sometimes ad- 
versely criticised because of its repu- 
tation of having a short blooming sea- 
son. It pops into bloom with the ad- 
vent of hot weather and drops out 
again in a day or two, and so, by the 
person who has but few varieties, usu- 
ally there is a regret that they could 
not have lasted longer. But, many 
other flowers do not have a longer sea- 
son, and with the Peony, the condition 
is not one that cannot be remedied. 
Every person who truly loves, Peonies 
ought to have enough of them, ‘intelli- 
gently and carefully selected, that a 
maximum blooming season would be 
secured. Starting in with the tenuifol- 
ias and the officinalis varieties; fol- 
lowing with the early singles; and the 
early, midseason and late varieties of 
the great Chinensis section, one should 
be able to enjoy Peonies for a full 
month or more. Few flowers have a 
longer season. 

Peonies are so diverse in form and 
color that one may have several hun- 
dred varieties and every one be dis- 
tinct. And all Peonies are beautiful. 
It is interesting to note the diversity 
of tastes and preferences as expressed 
by a company of visitors to an exten- 
sive Peony garden. Some will rave 
over the singles; some have tempera- 
mental appreciation of the delicately 
tinted transparent shades that give 
charm to many of the newer varieties ; 
while others will stand spellbound in 
awe before the massive blooms of some 
of the huge rose-type doubles. 





I am aware that it takes a consider- 
able amount of money to make a large 
collection of the finest Peonies. But 
amongst the cheaper varieties there 
are a number that can hardly be sur- 

by the most expensive novel- 
ties. Old Festiva Maxima, for in- 
stance, was originated in 1851, and is 
to-day one of our cheapest Peonies, 
but for beauty, reliability and general 
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excellence, it has not been surpassed 
by any other white Peony of its sea- 
son. 

For those who love fragrant Peonies, 
there is Edulis Superba; Mad. de 
Verneville; La Perle and Virginie; all 
within reach of the lean pocket-book. 
If mammoth sized blooms are desired, 
Claire Dubois; Madame Geissler and 
Gigantea will give large returns for a 
small outlay. 





If you are a Peony enthusiast you 
know, of course, all I have told you 
above. If you are not already a Peony 
enthusiast, visit a Peony garden of a 
hundred or more varieties and become 
one. 

Maybe you do not want to become a 
Peony enthusiast. Then keep away 
from such a Peony garden, for “sure 
as shootin’” the bug will get you if 
you wander in. 





I know of but one greater delight 
than is afforded by visiting a Peony 
garden of extensive proportion, and 
that is the owning of one for other 
people to visit. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Polyanthus-Primroses 
THE BIENNIAL METHOD OF TREATMENT 


Few, if any, plants are more a credit 
to their growers for good treatment than 
Polyanthus-Primroses—in other words, 
it is well worth while taking pains to 
treat them well. If anyone starts with 
seed of a first-rate strain, like the Mun- 
stead strain of Miss Jekyll, or the Spet- 
chey strain of Mrs. Berkeley, and follows 
out the advice about to be given, I feel 
sure they will be satisfied with the result. 
Put into a nutshell, it is to treat Poly- 
anthus-Primrose as biennials. To do this 


‘in the most satisfactory manner seed 


should be sown very thinly as soon as 
—— under glass, either in a cold- 
rame or, preferably, in a cool, airy 
greenhouse. 

As soon as the seedlings are fit to 
handle they should be pricked out in 
boxes or pans and placed in a cold-frame, 
where they must get constant attention 
in the way of watering and shading from 
very hot sun. When the plants become 
too crowded they must be moved to a 
nursery bed where they can escape the 
midday summer sun and, as before, be 
well looked after. 

In late September or early October 
they must be moved and planted where 
they are to bloom. If a frame filled with 
nice light soil is available when the seed- 
lings in the seed-pan are ready to be 
pricked out, they may be put straight 
into it, planting them two inches apart. 
It will save one shift. If a great space 
can be allowed, say, four inches or five 
inches, there will be no necessity to move 
them if they can be shaded in July and 
August, until they are put in their flower- 
ing quarters. 

After the plants have done flowering 
they may be thrown away, for there will 
be another lot coming on to take their 
place another year. There is no need to 
save any, unless something most excep- 
tional should turn up. 

Given good first-rate seed to start with, 
the flowers of every succeeding year will 
be up to the standard of the previous one. 
—J. J. (In The Garden) (English) 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


‘Choose Peonies When in Bloom 


N NORTHERN OHIO the Peony is 

about the first of the large flowers 

to come into bloom. If planted in 
a sunny place protected from chill- 
ing winds it may bring its cheering 
brightness to us by the middle of May, 
and we can be reasonably sure of its 
bloom in our gardens by Memorial 
Day: For if the season be cold and 
late, the Old Crimson of our grand- 
mothers’ gardens and others of the 
Officinalis type can be depended on to 
open their buds by that time. If sea- 
son be early, Edulis Superba will come 
marching into bloom as the advance 
leader of the royal procession that will 
pass in review during the month of 
June; and from the time this variety 
opens its beautiful mauve blooms one 
may, by judicious selection of varie- 
ties, have a succession of equally lovely 
flowers, in various colors and shad- 
ings, lasting well toward the last of 
the month. 

I can well recollect when we consid- 
ered the Peony blooming season well 
covered by three varieties comprising 
Old Crimson, Queen Victoria and Hu- 
mei, all worthy ones that will always 
have a place in my heart because of 
their all around good qualities. Old 
Crimson, or Officinalis Rubra, lived in 
one spot at Elm Hill Farm for fully 
eighty years, and in this colonial 
flower bed, with no special care it was 
never known to miss a season in bloom- 
ing. 

Queen Victoria seldom failed to pro- 
duce an abundance of beautiful white 
blooms of good keeping quality; while 


Humei, known in old gardens as “The . 


Rose Peony,” and possessing a deli- 
cious cinnamon-like fragrance, was a 
great favorite; and, it being the latest 
of the three to bloom, closed the sea- 
son. 

In slow awakening to the loveliness 
of Peonies we purchased four addi- 
tional varieties again, as we supposed, 
covering the season. They were Edu- 
lis Superba, Festiva Maxima, Madame 
de Verneville and Couronne d’ Or. 
Quite a collection’ we thought, but what 
a poverty of variety, with gorgeous 
riches within our reach. 

A further study revealed the fact 
that the season is covered by varieties 


. catalogued, in some instances, as early ; 


early midseason; midseason; late mid- 
season; late; and very late. All this is 
true in the normal season, but it has 
been our experience that warm per- 
suasive showers sometimes coax 
Peonies to open their buds and shake 











their petals into the fullness of bloom 
with such a grand rush that it is quite 
impossible to distinguish between 
early midseason and late midseason, so 
it seems quite as well, and a greater 
convenience to list them as early; mid- 
season, and late. 

The massive fragrant blooms are 
very alluring and quickly lead to a 
quest for a collection embracing the 
best dozen, or perhaps twenty-five, 
which is quickly followed by a desire 
for the best of the early, of midseason, 
and of the late. Also a best dozen ac- 
cording to color. Such a list is given 
in catalogue of one of the large grow- 
ers, and it is interesting to know that 
instead of one white variety one can 
have more than twenty, all different, 
all desirable, and covering the season. 
A dozen in yellow changing to white; 
a couple of dozen in delicate blush; 
about thirty in light pink; twenty-five 
in deep-rose pink; a lucky thirteen in 
red, and a round dozen in crimson and 
deep red. A most wonderful collection 
and yet there are many more that 
should be on that list and in every 
Peony garden. 

In addition each year brings its 
quota of new seedlings making their 
debut for which one must make room 
for no true Peony lover will miss test- 
ing the new ones and there’s many a 
prize in store for us among them. The 
search goes on and on, occasionally 
resulting in an embarrassment of 
Peony wealth, that causes one to won- 
der what he shall do with his surplus. 

The American Peony Society is 
helping solve the problem by aiding in 
this quest for varieties of merit, 
through testing and rating on a basis 
of 10 for highest quality, and nearly 
every grower in making up hi#cata- 
logue, now gives the Society’s rating 
along with the description and price of 
each variety. 

The time to make selection of varie- 
ties for planting is when they are in 
bloom, having a list with the ratings 
of the A. P. S. for reference as most 
varieties are not at their best until the 
third year from being reset, as they 
resent being disturbed. 

It is impossible to choose a best six 
or a best twelve owing to the personal 
taste of individuals, but among the 
moderate priced ones, the following 
give a good range of color and cover 
the season of bloom: 


EARLY 
Festiva Maxima—White ________ $0.50 
Madame de Verneville—White_._.__  .75 
Alexander Dumas—Dark pink_.._ _.50 
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Mons. Jules Elie—Silvery Rose__.. 1.00 
Edulis Superba—Mauve pink_._..__- .50 
-Midnight—Deep maroon -.___-_-__- 2.00 
MIDSEASON 
Mons. Dupont—Ivory white_____-_ 75 
Felix Crousse—Ruby-red __.-_--- 75 
Mons. Martin Cahusac—Garnet 
inne nie cen cemmnnan 5.00 
Asa Gray—Delicate lilac, dotted 
i i a ld 1.00 
Duchess de Nemours—Sulphur 
white greenish center__________- 15 
Duc de Wellington—Snow-white, 
center sulphur-white ....._-~__- 50 
LATE 
Couronne d’ Or—Snow-white, re- 
flecting golden stamens giving a 
EES ee -15 
Madame Emil Galle—Shell pink... .75 


Rubra Superba—Brilliant crimson  .50 
Marechal Valliant—Dark crim- 

i a -75 
Dorchester—Hydrangea-pink __-_-_- 50 
Gismonda—Flesh pink with rose 

Raced tcastnnnds atid tepnmraeninemmengn 3.00 

In purchasing stock for commercial 
purposes, be sure to plant a good pro- 
portion of the newer sorts. The first 
cost is greater, but it requires no more 
time, labor, or acreage to grow them, 
and their scarcity and the demand is 
such that a good profit may be as- 
sured. Appreciation of the new forms 
and colors is increasing. 

Here are some of the scarce higher 
priced ones for which there is an es- 
pecially strong cali. These range in 
price from five to twenty-five dollars. 

Elwood Pleas—Light rose with 
a halo of white. 

Henry Avery—Creamy white with a 
distinct collar of deep yellow. 
Le Cygne — Enormous, 

formed milk white. 

Helen Wolaver—Shell pink with rose 
shaped buds. 

Jubilee—White with petals that give 
a feathery effect. 

Therese—Beautiful soft pink with 
a glossy reflex. 

Solange—Lilac white with Havanna 
brown center. 

Archie Brand—Deep seashell pink 
with silvery border. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream—Ivory 
white with pale yellow center. 

Chestine Gowdy — Cone shaped 
flower, shell pink with creamy collar. 

Old Silver Tip—Soft madder red 
with silver sheen on petals. 

Peonies should be well supplied with 
water when in bloom and also during 
the months of July and August when 
the new buds are being formed for 
next season’s bloom. An irrigating 
outfit is invaluable at that season, 
bringing large fine blooms for pleasure 
and best sellers for commercial pur- 
poses. A Skinner System will pay for 
itself in one season. 

Planting should be done in the fall, 
and may be begun in early September 
and continued until ground freezes 
hard. While they will grow and bloom 
under adverse conditions, they will re- 
pay good care. Preparation should 
be begun for plantirs in time to have 
the soil in good mei.>»w condition en- 
riched with manure that you are 
SURE is well rotted. 

[Continued on page 174] 
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The Purpose and Possibilities of Our Prisons 


Our penal institutions are maintained for a purpose and 
no man questions their necessity. But the prisons of to- 
day are, for the most part, too much like the prisons of 
medieval times. They have too much of the gloomy prison 
cell, and too little of the “garden beautiful” idea as ex- 
pressed in our leading article this month. This article 
describes the wonders which the vision and inspiration of 
one man have worked for the California State Prison 
at San Quentin. 

Prisons are necessary to restrain individuals considered 
dangerous to society as at present constituted. Those who 
become prisoners do not necessarily leave their manhood 
and self-respect behind, and this fact should be kept 
clearly in mind when considering the problem. A slight 


‘misstep, a temporary loss of mental control, and our 


brother of yesterday becomes the convict of today. But 
he is none the less our brother, and indeed, he may need 
our brotherly love more when within the prison than with- 
out. 

No.man, because he has been convicted of crime, need 
think he is incarcerated because the hands of his fellow- 
men are turned against him. A cause far higher and more 
powerful than human agency is responsible. If a man 
finds himself in prison it is probably for his dwn good, as 
well as that of the community, and it may, if accepted in 
the right spirit, be for his own salvation. Indeed, the 
greatest lessons of life may be learned within prison walls. 
A knowledge of what fortitude really means, which would 
be impossible when free, may be acquired by the prisoner; 
and fortitude is one of the greatest of all virtues. Many 
people who are free never learn to think systematically or 
profoundly because of the complex life we are living, and 
some are therefore compelled to become prisoners to give 
them the development they so badly need. 

It is well always to keep in mind what we are on earth 
for. Friends, money, position and influence, are as nothing 
compared with the lessons of life. If we learn the les- 
sons of life as we should, we are performing the highest 
duty and service possible of accomplishment here. The 
lessons of life cannot be stated in few words; but any- 
thing which develops the higher faculties of man; and 
which teaches better methods of living; better activities; 
greater help to our fellows; and the faithful performance 
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of all duties as they present themselves, day by day; con- 
stitute the right lessons of life. 

The Garden Beautiful idea, as explained by Alfred 
Birdsall, and as illustrated by Tom Green, in this issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER; and the great underlying idea 
of which, was thought out and elaborated by the man who 
was known as Patrick Tyrone I, gives an influence to the 
places of detainment known as prisons, which may work 
a result in the world beyond computation. 

When a man finds himself in prison, it is not for him 
to repine, curse his luck, regret the chain of circumstances, 
or the act or acts which placed him there. He must face 
the future with a determination for improvement, and 
with a will to learn those lessons of life which were denied 
him when free. With this thought in mind, the place of 
flowers in The Garden Beautiful, in the scheme, is easily 
seen. The refining and ennobling influence of flowers no 
one will question, and the garden’s lessons of application, 
study and diligence could not perhaps have been acquired 
elsewhere. Seeming misfortune may be the opportunity 
for the building up of a new and fuller life. 


It must not be understood from what is said above that 
there should be any less rigid rules for the government of 
the hardened criminal and other human beings maliciously 
inclined. Such must be held under restraint of the closest 
order. But give the man his chance, who is able as well as 
inclined to improve his opportunities for betterment. Any- 
thing which will stir up thoughts of a higher order in the 
mind of the prisoner, may be of great benefit to the man 
who is confined because of mistakes made through stress 
of circumstances; accident; or other untoward cause. The 
criminal who is born and educated up to his vicious trade 
has but little hope in his present life, and while he remains 
vicious, he must be handled accordingly. 

Furthermore; gushing sentimentalism is to be deplored 
anywhere and at all times. It has no practical purpose, 
and may work positive harm. Give the man who is en- 
titled to it, a chance; but do so under surveillance and 
close restriction. Let him fully demonstrate and prove 
his good intentions. MADISON COOPER 





The Patrick Tyrone Idea 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage—” 


The article entitled “The Garden Beautiful Within 
Prison Walls” on another page of this issue illustrates the 
possibilities of the “big idea.” Human activities un- 
guided by intelligent direction do not accomplish much. 
Intelligent direction based on correct practical and spir- 
itual reasoning, gives results benefiting all mankind. The 
far reaching effect of the work of Patrick Tyrone I, con- 
tinued by succeeding dynasties of Tyrones, has an influence 
not stopping at San Quentin Prison, but reaches out into 
various walks and channels of life. The formation of the 
Abou ben Adhem Club creates a fraternal spirit for human 
uplift which cannot be measured or estimated, and it is 
hoped that the underlying thought of this club may perme- 
ate the soul of society more fully. The idea of the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man is not as fully understood and 
practiced as it will be. 

Patrick Tyrone was a genius gifted with big ideas for 
humanity. After his dream was realized in the garden at 
San Quentin, and he saw the good work it was doing among 
the inmates, he planned something bigger and greater,— 
The Universal Garden Beautiful, which he hoped to see 
spring up in all prisons. Then his release came and his 
work was finished, but he instilled the God Idea in the 
hearts of the members of the Abou ben Adhem Club who 
are working to carry out “The Universal Garden Beauti- 
ful” for the expression of Light, Love and Liberty. 
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Prisons May Teach Useful Lessons to All 


Under the heading of “Getting Beauty Out of a Gloomy 
Prison Cell” the Dearborn Independent, in a recent issue, 
tells about the activities of John Francis Glynn who, while 
working in the twine plant at the Minnesota State Prison, 
has written much poetry which has attracted favorable 
attention. Some of this poetry touches on floral and na- 
ture life and is decidedly interesting. A verse from 
Glynn’s poem “Unfettered” is as follows: 

Into his dungeon, cold, and grim, and dark, 
God sent a ray of light, the divine spark 

Of Dreams. And lo, the man again was whole, 
For stars and flowers knew his unfettered soul. 

Another of Glynn’s poems which has attracted atten- 

tion is “Primrose Time” and it runs as follows: 
Primrose time in Ireland, 
And me in bolts and bars, 
Meadows sweet with buds a-break, 
And miles of jauntin’ cars— 
But stay, avick, th’ soul of me 
Has gone to join th’ pageantry, 
I’m drinkin’ in the music of the lark beneath th’ stars. 
Spring time, an’ th’ shamrocks 
tender green, aroo! 
— colleen in the land 
n’ gossoon on th’ woo— 
’Tis priest to shrive me of all sin, 
e soul of me gone journeyin’ 
To see the Irish April skies put on their robe of blue. 

Then a poem which will appeal to our bird-loving friends, 
and illustrates the idea of universal brotherhood between 
all nature and man, is as follows: 


RUBE ROBIN 
Hey, Rube Robin, I’m in love with you. 
Last night I heard you singing in the dust and dew, 
And I got to feeling an angel wing had stirred— 
Hey, Rube Robin, 
You’re 


Hey, Rube Robin, with your trills and slips, 
Your lyric’s like the kisses from a maid’s red lips; 
Your melody is sweeter than a nun at evening prayer— 
Hey, Rube Robin, 

You’re 


a 
Witch 
Out 
There! 


Hey, Rube Robin, from a paradise, 
sent you to sing splendor into sinners’ eyes. 
Go, and God go with you, where dew-wet Roses shine— 
Hey, Rube Robin, 
You’re 
a 
Pal 
of 
Mine! 


Glynn’s experience and accomplishments bear out the 
suggestion contained in another article in this issue en- 
titled “The Purpose and Possibilities of Our Prisons.” It 
is feared, however, that those who are most active in work- 
ing out plans for the betterment of prison inmates, per- 
haps do not grasp the underlying thought of these activi- 
ties. Poetry is all right enough, and flowers are all right 
enough, and anything useful is all right enough: But it 
must be based on a plan of action and a knowledge of the 
whys and wherefores which make life worth living on 
earth. In anything which is undertaken, it should not be 
overlooked that it is for the purpose of individual develop- 
ment. Anything which will better the nature, increase 
the productive capacity, and generally improve the indi- 
vidual is good, and the reverse is true: Anything which 
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will not do these things must necessarily be either un- 
worthy or unquestionably bad. 

John Francis Glynn doubtless developed his spiritual 
side while in prison to an extent which would have been 
impossible outside. That his example will serve as a use- 
ful lesson to many who find themselves in a similar posi- 
tion there is no doubt: But not all who find themselves 
prisoners may become poets as Glynn has, and the thought 
should be borne in mind that activities useful to the aver- 
age prisoner must be provided. Gardening operations and 
flowers provide one such activity. Many others are pos- 
sible. Anything which will train the hands, also simul- 
taneously trains and cultivates the brain, and incidentally 
develops the spiritual side if the activity is of such a na- 
ture as to furnish the necessary food for thought. 

The word action represents pretty nearly all in life 
worth while. Action, however, may take a wrong direc- 
tion. It must be correctly influenced and guided. Those 
in control of prison discipline have great opportunities for 
improving the moral and religious status of the inmates. 
Their responsibility is, therefore, very great. 

MADISON COOPER 





Moral Obligation and Legal 
Responsibility of the Seller 


The disposition of seedsmen and nurserymen and oth- 
ers to avoid responsibility in the sale of such important 
things as seeds, and vegetable and flower stocks of various 
kinds has resulted in stirring up much bad blood among 
their customers. A fair sample of this is printed in our 
“Wayside Ramblings” department this month, over the sig- 
nature of Horace M. Marshall. 

It is admitted that nothing can be more discouraging 
and aggravating, to use no stronger term, than to have a 
crop or product turn out untrue to name. But the nur- 
serymen’s and seedsmen’s side of the case should have con- 
sideration. Competition in the sale of seeds, etc, has be- 
come so keen that the margin of profit is small, and leaves 
little room for insurance against stock proving untrue to 
name. In other words, the seller making only a reason- 
able margin or profit should not be called upon to provide 
absolute insurance that he is selling true stock. This state- 
ment, of course, is easily criticised and needs qualification. 

It is surely a principle of trade that the seller is under 
obligation to deliver what he sells and not something dif- 
ferent or inferior. This being the case the seller is under 
strong moral obligation, and to an extent under legal obli- 
gation to deliver the seeds or stocks which he sells to the 
customer. Errors are bound to occur, however, and it is 
doubtless to cover errors that the so-called “Non-warrenty 
Clause” was adopted. That this clause has been used to 
cover other things than errors there is no question, but 
we beg that purchasers will consider the seedsmen’s posi- 
tion in this matter. No seedsman can possibly grow all 
of the different varieties of seeds, plants, etc., that he sells, 
and, therefore, he cannot possibly be morally obligated in 
the matter, beyond reasonable care and caution. Just 
where this reasonable care and caution begins and leaves 
off, is open to discussion. 

The purchaser should be protected, and it is my impres- 
sion that the seedsman or seller presenting stocks should 
be made responsible to the extent at least of the money 
represented by the transaction. In buying seeds or plants 
and growing them for a crop, much expense and labor is 
involved, and, therefore, the purchaser is entitled to legal 
protection, as well as the moral protection which fair busi- 
ness provides. Doubtless the legal aspects of this matter 


“have been fully discussed, and what is said above is only 


a little chat or visit on the subject. Further expressions 


along this line by readers are desired. 


MADISON COOPER 

















“THE NON-WARRANTY CLAUSE” 


A nice looking, hi price catalogue 
came and this was printed on the inside 
cover: 


TO OUR PATRONS. 
TO BE READ BEFORE ORDERING. 
NON-WARRANTY 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that, 
while we take every precaution to have all plants, 
bulbs and seed true to name, we give no warranty, 

DP or implied, as to description, quality, 
productiveness, or any other matter, of any of 
the plants or bulbs or seed we send out, and will 
ast io any tay be senpeunibie for the crop. 
order we receive will be executed on these condi- 
be accepted by the 





That is the so-called non-warranty con- 
ditions referred to in article,‘ Who is the 
Guilty Party?” in February FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Well, this is what went back: 

“I wish it distinctly understood I will not buy 
under such conditions. No man in business can 
shirk his moral obligations in any such manner.” 


I wrote that on the catalogue, sealed 


it up and paid letter postage to return 
it. won’t have ary of it. The nerve 
of him. If he has ..o faith in his seed 


and plants how can any one else have 
any? Such a statement discredits the 
goods at the start. Of course, it is well 
known that a number of the old seed and 
plant houses have built up so large a 
trade they cannot raise all the seed and 
plants they distribute and hence “farm- 
out” the raising of them. Therefore, 
they know practically nothing of the stuff 
they send out under their own label. In 
a spirit of “the public be damned” they 
try to put it over with the non-warranty 
conditions. 

The remedy is not to deny all respon- 
sibility but to limit the business to the 
ability to exercise supervision so that the 
buyer shall receive what he pays for— 
and what the dealer advertises. A dealer 
who sends through the mails seeds and 

lants which are not as represented in 

is catalogue may escape issuance of a 
fraud order against him but is guilty of 
fraud just the same. 

One of the oldest houses in this land 
has built up a seven million dollar a year 
business on the motto: The Buyer is 
Right. With them, without regard to the 
merits in any case, the buyer must be 
satisfied. 

Unless the buyer can be convinced that 
he is justly dealt with no business concern 
can live and prosper. And every com- 
plaint is entitled to a hearing in any 
business transaction. If all who receive 
catalogues with non-warranty conditions 
will do as I did and fire ’em back and tell 
them why, the combine to put it over 
on the public will go “blooey” P. D. Q. 
Let’s go. 

Horace M. MARSHALL 


FLOWER STOCKS IN 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


On a recent shopping tour in a very 
large city my wife noted new varieties 
of Gladioli being sold in large department 
stores, retailing Lilywhite, for instance, 
at five cents each. 

These bulbs are displayed to the public, 
in open trays containing many compart- 
ments, each variety in a compartment. 
Customers sort them over and toss them 
back, | ery where they go. 

And at ten cents each: Varieties 
that cost more in wholesale lots. 

While laws are being advocated to curb 


the grower and nurseryman to make him 
responsible for his product,—what about 
this “Jumble of Junk?” 

I write this because so many city peo- 
ple have made personal complaint to me 
regarding such purchases, and their al- 
most certain unreliability. One man re- 
ported to me that he had purchased what 
he thought to be a collection of named 
varieties of Roses in a wide range of 
colors, but when they flowered they were 
all one variety and color. These stores 
swarm with thousands of people daily, 
and the stores “unload” tons of this stuff 
a week. They handle about all the va- 
rieties of shrubs, plants and bulbs of the 
average nurseryman. 

at is being done to prevent “com- 
mon mixtures” being sold under the 
names of “sterling new varieties” of 
bulbs and plants, that our best horticul- 
turists have toiled years to perfect? 
F. C. HoRNBERGER 





NOT TRUE TO NAME 


Four years ago when I ordered Roses, 
as I thought from a reliable firm, instead 
of getting the Climbing American Beauty, 
when my purchase bloomed it proved to 
be a single white, with yellow stamens. 
Of two others ordered three years ago 
one proved to be a red climbing Rose and 
certainly not a beauty. 

I like to know when I send an order 
to a firm that I am going to get what 
I order, and when I find that I have been 
duped, their excuse that it is a mistake 
does not console me, especially when 
for two or three years I have been 
expending effort in caring for an inferior 


plant. 
Mrs. G. M. Doty 


SCOTCH SOOT 


Scotch soot, asked about in the April 
issue, differs from all other kinds. I 
really don’t know why, but it is soft and 
rich looking, and if one can fill a small 
cotton bag with it and hang it in a pail 
of water, the water will turn the color 
of tea and is useful on plants. One can 
see an improvement in a week’s time. It 
is especially useful on Chrysanthemums, 
causing the leaves to become like velvet. 
I think most first-class seedsmen list it. 


W. A. Youne 


Drummond’s Phlox 
By Georce W. KERR 
(In Country Gentleman) 


The original species of the present day 
charming annua Phloxes—Phiox Drum- 
mondii—is a native of Texas and was 
discovered by Thomas Drummond almost 
a century ago. The many beautiful va- 
rieties now in general cultivation are 
great improvements on the original form, 
which was of a dark purple color with a 
darker eye. Numerous varieties have 
appeared in colors which range through 
various shades of pink, scarlet, lilac, rose, 
white, blue and yellow. There are also 
stri and variegated forms. 

e best of the modern strain is the 
large-flowered or grandiflora section, hav- 
ing very large and perfectly round flow- 
ers with distinct eyes, and growing about 
twelve inches high. 

This beautiful and easily grown annual 
is admirably adapted for summer bed- 
ding, and as can be purchased in 
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separate colors, any desired effect to har- 
monize with other near-by plantings can 
thus be satisfactorily carried out. Seed 
may be sown thinly in the open when the 
weather becomes settled, or if an early 
garden display is wanted we may make 
a start under glass. Whatever method is 
followed, a profusion of bloom will be the 
result, lasting from June or July until 
October, provided that due attention be 
given the plants. 

Drummond’s Phlox does best when 
grown on a well-drained and fairly rich 
soil. Heavy soils should be liberally 
dressed with leaf mold and well-rotted 
manure, while grit of some sort such as 
sifted coal ashes may be used with much 
advantage on very heavy and retentive 
ground. Light soils can ‘best be improved 
by the free use of old cow manure, failing 
which, plenty of leaf mold and old stable 
manure will be the next best substitutes. 
They should be planted in full sun and 
given plenty of room to develop; so the 
plants should stand at least nine inches 
apart. During dry weather see that the 
soil is kept moist, and when the plants are 
well established a weekly application of a 
good fertilizer in liquid form will encour- 
age growth and an abundance of flowers. 
The liquid manure must be applied direct 
to the soil between the plants. The soil 
should be moist when manure water is 
given; if the weather be dry, soak the 
ground before applying the fertilizer. 

To maintain four months of continuous 
bloom the plants must not be allowed to 
go to seed; each fiower head must there- 
fore be cut out as the blooms fade. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia the an- 
nual Phlox is usually sown directly in the 
open in late April or early May where the 
plants are to bloom. 


Commendable Rural Ideals 

The Minnesota State Horticultural 
Society, of which the editor happens 
to be a life member, (from the fact 
that he resided seventeen years in that 
state) has a very large membership. 
Its ideals, as published in “The Min- 
nesota Horticulturist,” the official 
monthly publication of the society, and 
which ideals we believe worthy of 
careful consideration, are as follows: 


IDEALS 


The society believes in and is working toward 
the following ideals: 
For Every Home— 
A vegetable garden to supply the family. 
A smail fruit garden. 
A small apple and plum orchard. 
Planting of trees, shrubs and flowers to make 
it attractive. 
For Every Farm— 
A shelter belt of deciduous and Evergreen trees 
to protect the farmstead. 
For Every School— 
Grounds adorned with trees, shrubs and flowers. 
The study of gardening in the public schools 
for all boys and girls. 
For Better Minnesota— 
The suitable planting of trees and shrubs on 


all highways. 

Public parks and playgrounds for every village 
and city. 

The cial production of vegetables, fruits, 





nursery stock, seeds and flowers. 
The origination of better varieties of fruits by 
the planting of seeds. 


The eradication of injurious insects and plant 


diseases. 


There is much to be done toward | 


bettering of living conditions, and the 
way people are living now, as com- 
pared with the way they might live, 
will be considered, at some future 
time, little short of criminal. With- 
out ideals for better living conditions 
little progress can be made, and ideals 


must be continually before us.—The | 


Editor. 
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A Tale of Two Robins 
By H. H. Swarm (Indiana) 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


In the Spring of 1919 in company 
with many others of their kind, a pair 
of Robins drifted northward along the 
shores of the Wabash until one sunny 
morning early in April they reached 
the college town of Lafayette, on the 
west bank of the river, where, they 
knew by some sense not vouchsafed to 
man, that they could pull angle worms 
from the college campus without fear 
of molestation. Here they decided to 
establish a home in which to rear their 
family. After investigating a number 
of building sites, they finally chose a 
bracket beneath the eaves of a cottage 











The rebuilt Robin’s nest in the fork 
of the Box Elder by the sidewalk 


commanding a view of the river and 
town, near promising feeding grounds, 
and built their nest; only to discover 
later that they had a lot of chattering 
little foreigners for neighbors. These 
foreigners soon became very familiar, 
called at unfashionable hours, and were 
equally as well pleased if Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin were not at home, which was 
frequently the case; for it was nec- 
essary that they explore the surround- 
ings to learn the best feeding grounds, 
before the duties of furnishing worms 
to a hungry family were upon them. 
The gathering of these foreigners in 
their home became so frequent and so 
noisy that apparently the Robins had 
left in disgust to seek a more quiet 
neighborhood and not wanting these 
intruders there, the lady of the house 
raised an upper window and dislodged 
the nest, letting it fall to the cement 
pavement twenty feet below. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robin arrived just in time to wit- 
ness the fall of their home and fiut- 
tered about with frantic cries for not 
only was their nest which they had so 


carefully woven, torn from its moor- 
ings but one of the pretty blue eggs 
had rolled to the pavement and was 
broken. 

The lady of the house, when she saw 
the mistake she had made, carefully 
gathered up the nest and placed it in 
the low fork of a large Box Elder tree, 
which stood upon the terrace near the 
sidewalk. Contrary to tradition, and 
to all precedent, the distracted birds 
at once proceeded to repair the nest 
and the next day Mrs. Robin laid an 
additional egg, and settled down for 
the period of incubation. Less than 
two. blocks away stands a public school 
building, and this bird home soon be- 
came a great attraction to the many 
children and others who passed each 
day much to the distress of the mother 
Robin for they were not satisfied until 
they had peered into the nest, This 
interest was so great that they wore 
a path where they climbed up the ter- 
race on one side of the tree and slid 
down on the other. Undaunted, the 
mother bird returned to the nest after 
each disturbance and in due time three 
baby Robins appeared and both par- 
ents took up the strenuous duty of 
providing food for their hungry 
mouths. 

Now comes the sad ending of this 
Robin tale: With the coming of the ba- 
bies the interest of the passers in- 
creased, and the path around the tree 
became smoother; until one morning 
we discovered one of the birdlings was 
missing, and the next day the other 
two had vanished. Immediately the 
blame was fixed upon a predatory cat 
which, roamed the neighborhood by 
night, but later it was acquitted of all 
blame, for the bodies of the birdlings 
were found in the gutter a short dis- 
tance away. The cat would have left 
no evidence of its depredations. Their 
death will probably always remain a 
mystery but the most plausible theory 
is that some ruthless boy who had 
probably been taught that Robins are 
the enemies of man, and should be de- 
stroyed because of their depredations 
in the Cherry trees for a short time 
in June, had under cover of darkness 
torn them from their nest and wan- 
tonly destroyed them. 





How To Attract Birds 
By Pror. ALAN F. ARNOLD 
(New York State College of Forestry) 

Among the many considerations that 
enter into the planting of trees, shrubs 
and vines about the home, is the idea of 
growing plants that will attract birds. 
There is a _a of some species of 
native bir disappearing altogether, 
through lack of plants for food and 
shelter. 

The list of trees, shrubs and vines at- 
tractive to birds includes a great many of 
our most ornamental plants. There is no 
more valuable evergreen tree for orna- 
mental purposes than the native Red Ce- 
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dar; it also provides the best shelter and 
nesting sites for birds, while they find 
food in the berries and insects commonly 


- found on the tree. The native flowering 


Dogwood and the Chinese flowering Crab- 
apple are two of the most beautiful flow- 
ering trees and particularly in favor 
with birds. The gray-stemmed Dogwood, 
Monow’s Honeysuckle, American Elder 
and Sheep Berry are most serviceable 
from both the bird and ornamental view- 
point. The Virginia Creeper, probably 
the most popular of vines, furnishes nest- 
ing sites as well as bird food; it is recom- 
mended to draw the attention of the birds 
away from Grapes, Apples and Peaches. 

If one has a place where plants of a 
wilder sort can be properly introduced, 
and wishes to make a special point of at- 
tracting birds, there is a great variety 
of native plants that could not perhaps 
be used for more finished effects but here 
would be just the thing, such as Mul- 
berry, Tupelo and White Spruce, such 
shrubs as the Spice Bush, Choke Cherry 
and Swamp Rose and Bittersweet and 
Frost Grape vines. The flowering Dog- 
wood, Mulberry, Wild Black Cherry, 
Mayberry, American Elder and High- 
bush Blueberry can be counted on in 
general to attract the Bluebird, Cardinal, 
Flicker, a Baltimore Oriole, 
Robin, Cedar Waxwing, etc. 

iThe home owner interested in observ- 
ing birds himself or es an oppor- 
tunity for his children, the farmer who 
desires to protect his fruit crops and the 
person who wishes to assist in the con- 
servation of our city and our forest trees 
as well as our native birds can perform 
a great public service by planning his 
planting with the birds in mind. 


The Greatest Flower 
Garden in the World 


It may not be generally known that the 
greatest flower garden exists in the Gla- 
cier National Park in Montana. It is 
accessible by eulanthtie and rail and 
covers more than a million acres. There 
the wild flowers of more than a hundred 
species, bloom in great profusion. 

Among the prominent varieties to be 
found are wild Hollyhocks, Clematis, 
Syringa, Queen’s Cup, Bluebell, Twin 
Flower, Star of the Morning, Lupin, ~ 
low Columbine, blue Larkspur, false 
get-me-not, Indian Paint Brush, eee 
tain Lilies, Asters, Walking Cane, yellow 
Dog Tooth Violet, Huckleberry, Pigeon- 
berry, Thimbleberry, Bear Grass, Sweet 
Grass and Bear Weed. 

A complete botanical exploration and 
the dissemination of and plants 
of new varieties, all extremely hardy, 
should be made; a liberal transference of 
them to some wild flower locations in the 
— bys an experiment would be inter- 


“Fie the wild Hollyhock 7 
prove as value in hybridizing for hard 
ness. If any one has further ae 
of them, it would be interesting to hear. 

The Glacier National Park is owned 
by the Government and is equipped with 
hotels, automobile roads, and 300 miles 
of treils suitable for horseback; it is un- 
doubtedly the greatest scenic wonder in 
the world, encompassing 60 glaciers, 250 
lakes, 83 mountain ks within an area 
of 1500 square miles. Occupying the 
Continental Divide of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for 50 miles, within it lies the 
greatest flower garden in the world. 
—JaMEs R. PitcHer (In Florists’ Ex- 
change) 
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The Blue Hydrangea 


BY HELEN MONTAGUE TURNER 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


VER since the first article en- 
titled “Blue Hydrangea” ap- 
peared in the August (1921) 

number of THE FLOWER GROWER I 
have been very much interested for I 
happen to live in Newport News, Va., 
and the vicinity in which “T. B. T.” 
first saw this shrub and prompted him 
to inquire about it. The Blue Hy- 
drangea is so plentiful around this sec- 
tion of the country that I fear we do 
not appreciate it. In fact, I know that 
most people would rather have the 
pink as it is harder to keep. It is 
nothing unusual to hear this question, 
“How can I keep it pink?” This is a 
question I’d like to have some of the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER an- 
swer. 

I can remember when the Hydran- 
geas which “T. B. T.” saw at Old Point 
were quite young. There were whole 
bushes of blue and pink planted alter- 
nately around some of the buildings. 
As time passed there appeared pinkish 
blue and distinct lavender blossoms as 
well as the pink blossoms on the blue 
bushes or vice versa. Then gradually 
all pink bushes became blue. At Old 
Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, Va., all 
of those shrubs were of the pink va- 
riety and gradually changed, as have 
mine in my lawn. 

I had a blue Hydrangea on the lawn 


and planted a pink one near it. The 
next year my pink bush bore lavender, 
pink and blue blossoms, and the year 
after that all blue, which color it has 
remained ever since. Several florists 
have told me that this changing of 
color is due to iron in the soil here. 
If one desires to make a pink Hydran- 
gea blue, put a piece of old iron around 
it. Some recommend charcoal, but as 
we have such a hard time keeping our 
plants pink we, of course, never need 
to use these remedies. 

Our climate is so mild that no pro- 
tection for these shrubs is necessary. 
Each year we cut them back as they 
grow so tall and fast and spread so 
rapidly. After cutting back the fol- 
lowing year they send forth good 
shoots or stalks and the flowers are 
much larger and finer. The shrubs 
that “T. B. T.” saw at “Old Soldiers’ 
Home” are pruned like this to keep 
them dwarf in appearance. If they 
are cut back to the ground the next 
year there will be a number of good 
stalks but few blooms. Therefore, I 
think it advisable not to cut too closely 
as the old wood sends forth the new 
shoots and these give the new flowers. 
In Norfolk “T. B. T.” saw some of 
these bushes which may have been 
neglected. For the Hydrangea like 
other plants, will thrive under good 
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care and attention. However, I think 
he also saw another variety, which I 
..oticed while visiting there this past 
summer. It is very much like the other 
Hydrangea in height and size but upon 
close observation the foliage appears 
small and the blossoms are ever so 
much smaller. In fact, there is a vast 
difference in the size of blossoms, but 
they bear the same form and resem- 
blance. Upon inquiry I was informed 
that a good many people preferred 
these to the larger blossoms. Hydran- 
geas will grow at Yorktown, Pa., even 
if they are not now planted there as I 
know they grow farther up the coun- 
try. They wilt easily in the noonday 
sun, but seem to come out and be re- 
freshed over night. Last summer 
some of these shrubs which were 
across the street from me turned 
brown in great spots all over the huge 
bushes. At first the flowers started to 
die and then the leaves. Upon exami- 
nation the plant appeared to be spotted 
with little brown dots all over the 
leaves. Can any one tell me what 
caused this? It did not kill the plants. 
It spread into the next yard and the 
flowers and leaves died on those 
plants, too, but the bushes apparently 
are all right. 

“S. P. J’s” experience with the Hy- 
drangea in the north, which appeared 
in the November number is interest- 
ing. It is gratifying to know that this 
shrub will stand the cold northern 
Winters. The Hydrangea is easily 
grown from cuttings. 





The Use 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower | 


QUESTION that is sure to be 

raised may as well be answered 

now. Someone will ask: “Why 

is it necessary to grade?” The 
chief reason why we should be inter- 
ested in the matter of grading is as a 
measure of protection. Unless we 
have seen a variety growing we do not 
know it except from a catalogue de- 
scription, or from a vase of carefully 
selected spikes at a show. Whereas, 
if a grade could be attached to the 
name, our catalogue might read:— 
“Panama (XXXX). Bright pink,” 
etc.; “Pink Perfection (XXX). La 
France pink,” etc.; “Hollandia (XX). 
Apricot, shaded pink,” etc. The de- 
scriptions would be more intelligible 
and selection would become more in- 
telligent. 

In the method of grading which we 
are discussing, -the points previously 
mentioned as necessary for the stand- 
ard, or type, are, as far as possible, 
those of the ideal Gladiolus, and they 
will bear repeating just before we 
grade a few well-known Gladioli. The 
standard must be of vigorous growth 


r 
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Part IlI—A Method at Work 


and good height, with healthy green 
foliage (erect or drooping doesn’t mat- 
ter); flowers of good size, well open, 
symmetrically arranged on the spike, 
which should be fairly long and held 
erect; the color, clear, and, if a blotch 
is present, it must not clash with the 
color of the petal—contrast is of course 
all right. 

Suppose we wish to grade Pink Per- 
fection; Mrs. Pendleton has all the 
good points we are looking for in a 
standard, and is selected. The method 
of comparison is tabulated below, and 
will need very little explanation. Each 
of the four main points of comparison 
carries with it ten points of credit, i. e. 
five for each subordinate head. If on 
any particular head the variety to be 
graded falls below the standard, take 
off two points at least; if it falls much 
below take off more, even up to five 
points. These are the “cuts,” and are 
subtracted from the ten credits, and 
the balance carried out into the right- 
hand column. When the right-hand 
column is totalled one X is awarded 
for each ten points in the total, ‘as 


Grading Flowers 


shown in the example given below. 
Venton to be graded: PINK PERFEC- 


Standard for comparison: MRS. FRANK 
PENDLETON. 


Points of Comparison 
I. Plant 
1. Vigor, height, etc. Good 
2. Foliage and stem 
Crooked stem 2 8 


Comments Cuts Credits 


f—) 


II. Flower 

1. Size and form Good 0 

2. Substance Good 0 10 
III. Color 

1. Quality Good 0 

2. Harmony Good 0 10 
IV. Spike 

1. Length Good 0 

2. Arrangement Poor 5 5 

Total cr ‘cits 38 
Grade XXX 


The first cut is given because of the 
crooked stem; it is not an occasional 
crook—it is habitual. This crooked 
stem of Pink Perfection is often re- 
ferred to as artistic, and it occasionally 
is so,. but it is more often of the ram’s- 
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horn variety that does not lend itself 
to grouping in a vase, in which case 
it is decidedly not ideal, and is en- 
titled to acut. The cut given because 
of the arrangement of the spike may 
seem to be drastic, and this is where 
the personal equation comes in; but 
this spike does not conform to the ideal 
because of its opposite-flowered tend- 
ency, and should be cut; neither is it 
in other respects as well-formed a 
spike as our standard. But even if we 
allowed eight credits on the spike the 
practical result would be the same, 
and the grade XXX. 

The varieties graded below hs«ve 
been selected because they are well- 
known, and the various points can be 
followed easily; and also because they 
have several points of imperfection. It 
will not be necessary to repeat the de- 
tails of the points of comparison in 
each case as they can be referred to 
above; the numbers are the same in all 
the tabulations. 

Variety to be graded: GEORGE PAUL. 
Standard for comparison: MRS. FRAN- 
CIS KING. 
Points of Comparison Comments Cuts Credits 
I. 1. Equal to standard 0 
2. Stem too slender to sup- 
port the spike 8 
Size and form good 
. Substance poor 
. Color easily faded by sun; 
also spotted by rain 
Colors harmonize 
. Spike of good length 
. Flowers well-arranged 10 


Total credits 31 
Grade KXX. 

In the above case the spotting by 
rain is undoubtedly due to the poor 
substance of the petal, and could be 
avoided by blooming indoors, but the 
fact remains, and detracts from the 
value of this variety for general pur- 
poses. 

The case below shows a variety that 
is very nearly, if not quite, in the class 
of “undesirables.” 

Variety to be graded: HOLLANDIA. 
Standard for comparison: SCHWABEN. 
Points of Comparison Comments Cuts Credits 


II. 


No w 
oo 


III. 
5 


Duo pe wr 
oo om 


IV. 


I. 1. Plant below standard 2 

2. Foliage poor in color 2 6 
II. 1. Small size; form poor 4 

2. Substance good 0 6 
III. 1. Color rather muddy 2 

2. Not pleasing 2 6 
IV. 1. Spike only fair 2 

2. Flowers well-arranged 0 8 


Total credits 26 
Grade XX. 

In this case x little less severe cut- 
ting would give a grade of XXX, and 
I may be accused of prejudice, but I 
have grown Holandia, and discarded 
it as unsatisfactory. I have tried to 
treat it fairly, and believe that I have, 
for if I consulted personal preference 
alone it would grade O. 

This method of grading, whether ap- 
plied to seedlings or to standard va- 
rieties, can be carried out in practice 
in a few seconds. With the points of 
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comparison clearly in mind, and the 
plant or adequate field notes before 


you, it will take less than half a min-.. 


ute to jot down the cuts and total the 
credits, if you have followed instruc- 
tions and selected a standard with 
which you are perfectly familiar. 

Other flowers than the Gladiolus can 
be graded by this method, with a few 
modifications in the points of compari- 
son. The Iris as well as the Dahlia 
might be mentioned especially, for 
there are in each type, if not in each 
color, outstanding varieties which 
could be selected, without much hesi- 
tation, as the standard for comparison. 

With many varieties of flowers, 
whether Gladioli, or Irises, or Dahlias, 
grading is almost unnecessary—they 
are so well known that their place is 
definitely established—and yet if, af- 
ter each variety in the catalogues, 
there could be placed as a part of the 
name either two, three, or four Xs, 
they would be of considerable help to 
some in making selections. 

The single X is purposely omitted 
from the above sentence. If a flower 
cannot grade better than X, (possibly 
also XX), why catalogue it at all? 
True, the inferior varieties will gradu- 
ally tend to eliminate themselves, and 
they probably end by being dumped 
into mixtures. 

Why can’t we have good mixtures? 
Surely there are hundreds of good va- 
rieties that could be used for this pur- 
pose, and dumping a poor variety into 
a mixture doesn’t improve the mix- 
ture; on the contrary it makes many 
people fight shy of mixtures just be- 
cause they are so often the dumping- 
ground of “undesirables.” If we could 
just agree to eliminate the “poor” and 
“inferior,” and those that grade X, 
there would still be thousands of va- 
rieties left suitable for our purposes. 

And I mean that word “eliminate” 
to be taken literally—“to throw out of 
the door.” I can see in my garden, 
now, hundreds of seedlings, as well as 
several short rows of named varieties, 
which before Spring, will be elimi- 
nated, and without any regrets on my 
part. And yet one of my neighbors 
calis me a vandal for so ruthlessly de- 
stroying these bulbs, by leaving them 
out to freeze. He doesn’t understand, 
but we know that this is Nature’s own 
method—the “survival of the fittest” 
through the destruction of the unfit. 

As to how we shall judge which are 
the fit or the unfit is a big question. 
The method we have suggested may 
not be the best—it can undoubtedly be 
improved—but some method we should 
have, and soon too, for the list of va- 
rieties is growing larger every year— 
larger and not necessarily better. Why 
not make it better even at the expense 
of making it smaller? 

(Continued in July issue) 


Gives Flowers to Children 


The article in THE FLOWER GROWER 
for March on the giving away of flow- 
ers interested me. It seems to me that 
the primary object is to create a meas- 
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ure of happiness. I grow a few va- 
rieties for local house to house trade 
and in common with other growers I 
have flowers, that although beautiful, 
I do not care to offer for sale. These, 
as it seems to me, ought to be utilized 
by those who will appreciate them and 
not be destroyed. Therefore, when 
with a little effort they can be cut and 
placed where someone can enjoy them 
it seems the right thing to do. Part 
of my route lies through a district 
where some people live who cannot, as 
a usual thing, buy flowers, and I never 
have any trouble finding children who 
will gladly accept a few for their 
home. 

Last year, (1921) on account of the 
heat, I had an unusual number of Gla- 
dioli coming on at one time and many 
were necessarily given away. As I 
make regular trips some of the chil- 
dren would watch and wait for “The 
Flower Man.” One day, by actual 
count, over thirty were waiting for me 
on one corner. Their eager, happy 
faces paid me well for the little extra 
effort on my part. I have found that 
the giving of fio vers creates a desire 
for them and this means new custom- 
ers. On special occasions the parents 
of the children to whom flowers have 
been given have bought generously 
from me. 

I believe that those who grow flow- 
ers for market have nothing to lose by 
giving away “seconds” or unsalable 
flowers of the better grades which ac- 
cumulate in surplus. A good way to 
secure new business is to give away 
flowers to a certain extent. The chil- 
dren know, of course, that I am not 
giving them my best and most salable 
flowers, but they are so happy when 
they receive those I have to offer that 
I haven’t the heart to throw that 
grade of flowers away. 


L. RAY STARKWEATHER 


Don’t Give Flowers to Lazy Folks 


I was much interested in the edito- 
rial “Shall We Give or Sell Flower 
Stocks?” Many of my friends expect 
to receive flowers but frankly state 
they won’t ruin their hands and com- 
plexions working in the garden. Then 
let them pay a commercial grower for 
their flowers. I prefer giving my flow- 
ers to people who enjoy flowers, but 
who cannot have a garden of their 
own. 

JESSIE C. BARLOW 


Sell and Give Flowers 


Beautiful flowers cost money, time 
and labor. Of late years we sell cut 
flowers, plants and seed enough to keep 
the garden going; and yet I give many 
to friends who have gardens and the 
favor is often returned. I have in- 
duced many to become real flower lov- 
ers, by thus giving them a start on the 
flowery pathway of life; and also 
thereby making my own life more 
cheerful and happy. 

Mrs. G. M. Dovy 











Growing Roses from Cuttings 
BY DOROTHY GILES 


[ Wriesen expressly for The Flower Grower | 


HROUGH the first years of my 
apprenticeship to the gentle art 
of gardening, there were two 
achievements which seemed to 
me the hall-mark of a gardener’s 
prowess,—the successful grafting of 
fruit trees, and the ability to grow 
Roses from cuttings. The first of these 
I have still to conquer, but meanwhile 
a steadily increasing family of “per- 
sonal Roses” grown from slips taken 
from my own or my friends’ stock, 
bears witness to my mastery of the 
second. It is not nearly so difficult as it 
sounds. Practically all cutdoor bloom- 
ing Roses may be rooted from slips, and 
this is the best method of propagation 
for the amateur rosarian, though pro- 
fessionals often prefer to bud the more 
delicate stock on hardy root stems 
which in many instances are not Rose 
at all, as those of us whose spring 
pruning knives have cut too deeply, 
know to our sorrow. 

The ideal time for starting Rose 
cuttings is during the blossoming sea- 
son when the vitality of the plant is at 
its height. I find thumb pots best to 
start them in. These should be filled 
with sand and sunk in a box or tub of 
sand; but the broad bulb pots (seed- 
pans) that will hold eight or nine tiny 
pots are preferable to wooden recepta- 
cles and easier to move about. Cut 
your Roses as though you were gath- 
ering them for a bouquet, selecting 
sprays that bear healthy flowers, and 
cutting just above a thrifty looking 
bud or leaf cluster from which a new 
shoot can sprout. - Remove the blos- 
som just above the leaf growing near- 
est it, and plant each stalk in its pot 
of sand; taking care to have at least 
two buds below the surface, and two 
or more above. Keep the sand in the 
pots and around them very wet, it will 
require a thorough watering twice a 
day in dry weather, and set out in the 
full sun. The reason why many ama- 
teurs fail in their attempts to grow 
Roses is because they set the cuttings 
in too shady a place. Plenty of water 
and plenty of sun are the requisites for 
success. 

After a fortnight the leaves will 
wither and fall off; then, if the slips 
are rooting, new ones will appear. To- 
ward the end of August the cuttings 
should be replanted to larger pots, 
filled with a mixture of one part leaf 
mold to two parts sand, and at the ap- 
proach of frost, the pots buried in a 
cold frame for the Winter. The fol- 


lowing spring the young Roses are 
ready to plant out in the garden, where 
they may even bloom that summer. 

Of course not all the cuttings will 
take root, and some varieties are prop- 





agated more easily than others. Of 
the Hardy Perpetuals: Magna Charta, 
Ulrich Brunner, Paul Neyron, and 
Frau Karl Druschki best repay the 
amateur’s efforts; and of the Hybrid 
Teas,—Gruss an Teplitz, Radiance, 
both red and pink, Caroline Testout, 
Killarney, Ophelia, and Lady Hilling- 
don. The lovely cream white Rose, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, has long 
been my despair, and refuses to root 
for me despite persistent effort and 
extraordinary care, though I know oth- 
ers who find her most tractable. Nor 
is the old-fashioned Harrison’s Yel- 
low easily produced from cuttings. 
With this Rose it is usually more satis- 
factory to pin one of the flowering 
sprays down to the ground for a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve inches, cover- 
ing it with earth which should be kept 
wet. This encourages the plant to 
send out tiny rootlets along the stalk, 
and a year later the spray may be cut 
off close to the parent stem and re- 
planted as an individual bush. This 
method known as “layering” is suc- 
cessful with all climbers, and has the 
advantage over,cuttings, that a taller 
plant is produced the first year. 

Not all the Roses in my garden are 
registered in the florists’ catalogues. 
There is Miss Tamer Thorpe, for in- 
stance, a dusky red flower, smailer and 
less full than Prince Camille De Rohan, 
whom she somewhat resembles in 
color. She was born in a hillside garden 
in Vermont where her name was un- 
known, and so I have given her that of 
the dear old soul whose gnarled fin- 
gers cut the slip for me. I suspect her 
of being descended through many such 
cuttings from a really noble family, 
still ruling in English gardens, and 
some day I may find her counterpart 
at the flower show wearing a different 
name. Meanwhile, she thrives in my 
garden, a fragrant memorial of a 
precious garden friendship. 


The Time of Ruses 


The Rose is unchallenged Queen of the 
garden. What would any patch of flow- 
ers be without this beloved sovereign! 
Even the smallest of gardens does not 
seem complete without the Rose, and Na- 
ture, the kind mother, has provided this 
exquisite flower for every sort of position 
that human heart could wish from those 
that creep upon the ground to those that 
climb entirely over the house. 

might be placed in six divisions, 
from the landscape architect’s point of 
view. Where the inexperienced garden- 
maker is Se | his ideal he must plan 
for Roses for all positions. First there 
are the creeping Roses for ground cover, 
and over embankments. This group in- 
cludes the Wichuraianas whose shiny 
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leaves are almost evergreen. The next 
group in point of height are the Poly- 
anthus or baby ramblers used for edging 
walks or flower beds. These are hardy, 
good bloomers which flower until frost 
nips their enthusiasm, The white baby 
ramblers show from fifteen to forty 
cream white blossoms on a single branch. 
Cecile Brunner’s pink and cream blos- 
soms are fragrant as well as lovely. 
Orleans is almost as brilliant a red as 
the Geranium at its edges but its center 
is white. Marie Pavie is white with pale 
rose heart. 

Tea Roses and their hybrids, next in 
height, are exceedingly popular not only 
because they are liberal bloomers but be- 
cause of their great beauty of form and 
color. Among the pinks is the lovely 
Mamam Cochet, Ophelia, Killarney, Ma- 
dam Caroline Testout and the sweet La 
France. There is a white Killarney of 
great popeeny and several good reds 
and scarlets among which are Richmond 
and General MacArthur. 

Hybrid perpetuals are the next in point 
of height. They grow everywhere, even 
thriving in a clay soil. In this group, 
which blooms only in the Spring, and 
reaches an average of about three feet 
in height, are many favorites, chief of 
which are the white American Beauty, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Chedame 
Guinoisseau and Paul Neyron. 

Single specimen or shrub Roses used 
alone, as a hedge, a wind break or in 
groups, include the hardy free-blooming 
Rugosas, moss and sweet briers. 

Climbing Roses for arches, trellises, 
doorways, porches, pergolas, fences and 
about trees include the Ramblers, Wich- 
uraianas, Multeflores and their hybrids. 
Every color of the rainbow with the ex- 
ceptions of blue is echoed in climbing 
Roses.— (The Touchstone) 





The American Rose Society 








The following Rose has been offered 
for registration and passed upon by the 
Registration Committee: 

Name—Maidenblush. 

Class—Hybrid Tea. 

Parentage of Rose—Sport of Columbia. 
Description : 

Habit of plant—Grows erect much the same as 
Columbia. 

Character of foliage—Good foliage and practi- 
cally thornless stems. 

Freedom of growth and hardiness—Free Grower, 
not easily subject to disease. 

Flower—Of fine texture and good form. 

Color—Creamy white, at times turning to beau- 
tiful blush pink. 

Form—Natural. 

Fragrance and bud—Fine tea fragrance and well 
formed bud. 

Petalage—26. 

Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Blooms 
profusely and cut blooms last well. 

The Rose is distinctive in its class. 

Offered for a by Albert F. Amling 


Company, Maywood, IIl. 
(Signed) O. H. AMLING 
If no objection to such registration is 
filed with the Secretary of the Society 
within three weeks after this publication, 
the registration will become permanent. 
JOHN C. WISTER, 
Secretary. 


A firm of landscape gardeners, who 
are readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
want information about laying out and 
preparing golf courses, both for nine 
and eighteen holes. Any information 
which can be supplied by readers will 
be thankfully received. Make it as 
— and as much in detaii as pos- 
sible. 
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Before and After—lIllustrating Improve- 
ments by Systematic Landscaping 


The Landscape Gardener’s art, as applied to plantings on a city lot, are well 
illustrated by the above photographs. Such plantings need not be complicated: 
In fact, simplicity is sometimes the key note of the best effects in art. The 
oy ey above are surely an object lesson, showing graphically what can 

done, in a way which would take much type and white paper to explain. 


These photographs were made by B. J. Conigisky, Peoria, Ill. 
He also loaned us the cuts for printing. Mr. igisky makes a 
specialty of landscape photographing for commercial purposes. 
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Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it 
Queen of the Glen Kelway 
Queen of the Night Diener 
Queen of the Pinks Keur 
Queen of the Whites Hogewoning 
Queen of the Yellows Hogewoning 
een Victoria Keur 
een Victoria Barr & Sons 
Queen Wilhelmi elway 
Quo Vadis esterbeek 
Racine Kunderd 
Ra ler 
Radio ‘bank 
Radium Westerbeek 
Radium Vos 
Metzner 
Rajah Kunderd 
Ramona Kunderd 
Rareray Childs 
Rarity Kunderd 
Rathline Bull 
Raven Metzner 
Ray pm ny 
Raylei way 
— Metzne1 
Pfitzer 
Amarillas Kunderd 










Ae 





(see 
. E. Fryer) 














& Gold 
ing 
Referee 
Regina elage 
Reginald B. Loder Pfitzer 
Regulus etzner 
Regulus Kunderd 
Reine Binache (see 
Reine de l’Anjou) 
Reine de Anjou Barre 
Reine Victoria Grullemans 
Reinhold Breitswert Pfi 
Reliance wn 
randt United 
Remembrance und 
Remembrance Van Til 
Reno Metzner 
Renown Burchett 
Reus Blue Kelway 
Reuben H. Warder 
(see America) 
Rev. Canon Smith Kelway 
Revelry rown 
Rev. Ewbank Velthuys 
Rey. Joseph Jacob Kelway 
Crawford 
Metzner 
Metzner 
Diener Diener 
in Kelway 
Milner Kelway 
Srauss fitzer 
Wagner Pfitzer 
Lemoine 
Kunderd 
Red (see 
Childs 
Kelway 
Rigel Kunderd 
_ Hon. Viscount 
‘eel Kelway 
Rigoletto Lemoine 
Rita Kunderd 
Kunderd 
Kunderd 
Bonning Kelway 
Jardine | - Kelway 
Leicht Pfitzer 
Lindsay Kelway 
Wordsworth Kelway 
Lemoine 
Thoman 


Rochester White 
Rocketter 











~ Scarlet 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


(Continued from May issue) 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 




















Red 
Scarlet (Prim) 
Pinas oo (Prim) 


Purple 

Scknen Gem) 

Creamy white 

Carmine 

Lilac 

Orange-salmon 
(Prim) 


White 
Pink (Prim) 
Scarlet 


Rose-pink 
Red im) 


mon 
Clear violet 
Light cerise 
Amber-white 


le 
Violet-pink 
Lilac 


se 
Rose-pink 
Cerise 
Pink 


Rose-pink 

= i 
ite 

White 

Scarlet 

Rose 

Crimson 


Blood-red 
Maroon 
Salmon (Prim) 


Pink 

Crimson 
Yellow 

Yellow (Prim) 
Pink 


Scarlet 
Scarlet 
} parma 


Orange-salmon 
Salmon 

Carmine 
White 






















































Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date 
Rocksand Kelway 1912 
Rodano Kunderd 1918 
Roem von Kennemer- 
and Velthuys 1916 
Roi Albert Velthuys 1917 
Roi Alexandre Wing 1920 
Roi Leopold Lemoine 1915 
mance Burchett 
Romance Kunderd 1918 
Ro! Kelway 1913 
Ro Grullemans 1916 
Rosa pouhour Gravereau 1915 
osa. Kunderd 1918 
Rosalie Van der S. 
Rosalind Kunderd 1918 
Rosalinde Gravereau 1915 
Rosa Lindt Keur 1916 
Rosamond 1910 
Rosa Wildt Keur 1916 
Roseann Childs 1914 
h Metzner 1916 
Rose Ash Diener 1 
Rosea_Superba Spenser 1915 
Rose Bud os 1916 
Rosedale 1896 
Rose drop Kelway 1913 
Rose Gem Grullemans 1916 
Rose Glory Kunderd 1916 
se King Westerbeek 1918 
Rosella wee 1904 
Rose Luisante Grullemans 1916 
Rosenel Metzner 1916 
m Kelway 1912 
Rose of May Gravereau 1915 
Rose of july Kelway 1912 
Rose of Summer Kelwa 1913 
Rose Pearl Heemskerk 1920 
Rose Queen Christy 1903 
Rose Queen Zeestraten 1921 
Rose Red Auten 
Rose Salmon - Auten 
Rose Supreme Gravereau 1915 
Rose Unique Kunderd 1921 
Rosevere * Tully 1921 
Rosewater Dr. Hoeg 1915 
Rose Wells Austin 1914 
Rosina Blampied 1912 
Rosine Gravereau 1915 
Valley Diener 1917 
Glow Kunderd 1918 
Morn Brown 1919 
Spra Childs 1910 
de Lisle Lemoine 1915 
orch Ser 1914 
Sovereign 1916 
Tar 1913 
1907 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1920 
1921. 
1916 
America 1921 
Beauty 1922 
Big Face 
Gem 1921 
Salmon 
Yellow 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1918 
Longside 1910 
Ruth Taylor Diener 1921 
Rutland Cowee 1913 
Sable Gravereau 1915 
Safrano Souchet 1899 
Sagamore Kunderd 1914 
Saginaw Kunderd 1922 
St. Benet Kelway 1912 
St. Louis Childs 1914 
Sainton Kelway 1912 
Salem 1910 
Salem Childs 1912 
Salmo Metzner 1916 
Salmon Childs 1912 
Salmon Beauty Kunderd 1916 
Salmon Buff Kunderd 1922 
Salmoncus Lemoine 1915 
Salmonea Gravereau 1915 
Salmonea Krelage 1919 
Salmon Excelsior Van Konijnen- 
burg 1915 
Salmonia McTear 1864 
Salmonia Childs 1904 
Salmon King Childs 1916 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 














Main color 


Crimson 
Sulphur (Prim) 




















Yellow Se 
ent red 
Rose 
Lilac-rose 
Violet 

se 
Scarlet 
Old rose 
Ashes of roses 
Pink 


Rose-pink 
Lilac-rose 


ose 
Apricot (Prim) 
Rose-pink 
Rose 
Purple 
Rose (Prim) 
Nell rose 
Crimson 

ite 


Poppy red 
Rose 
ose 
Sine 
gen 
Mauve 
Pink 


Lilac 
Salmon 
Rose-pink 
Rose-pink 
White 


Red 

White 
Violet-rose 
Yellow (Prim) 
Crimson 


oe 
e-r m 
Ruby red 





Pink 
Violet 
White 
White 
Red 


Cream 
Straw 


te 
Salmon 
Rose 
Amber 
Carmine 
Snow-white 
Claret 

ed 


Yellow 


Salmon (Prim) 

Scarlet 

Scarlet 

Rosy Crimson 

calee-piek 

Madder lake 
Imon 


Orange-salmon 
(Prim) 


Salmon-pink 


Salmon-pink 
valmon-pink 
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Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Plume Kunderd 1921 Flesh Saw Tooth Kunderd 1917 Garnet 
Queen Grullemans 1916 Old rose (Prim) Ketway 1912 Scarlet 
Jane Diener 1921 Salmon Kunderd 1917 Orange-red 
Kelway 1913 Mauve Grullemans 1916 Crimson 
Kelway 1913 Flesh pink Black 1917 White 
Kelway 1913 Magenta Kunderd 1917 Red . 
Lemoine 1915 Rose Groff ie Scarlet 
Diener 1917 White Princeps Kunderd 1917 Scarlet 
Kelway 1912 Crimson Krelage 1916 Scarlet (Prim) 
see elvet Groff 1917 Searlet 
Cowee 1903 om 
Tracy 1912 Poppy -~4 Flore 1910 Rose 
1910 Salmon n-pink Scheria Kelway 1912 Amaranth 
Vilmorin 1902 Scarlet Schwaben Piitzer 1913 Amber-yellow 
Lemoine 1915 Violet-blue Scintillant Gravereau 1915 Red 
Gravereau 1915 Yellow Scotch Cherry Kelway 1912 ose 
Kelway 1913 Rose Scotland Metzner 1922 Ivory white 
Velthuys 1917 Mauve Scribe Childs 1906 Lilac 
( Jean Sea Foam Kunderd 1916 White 
Sealing Wax Grullemans 1916 Red 
Black 1917 Creamy white Sea Mouse Kelway 1912 Smoky 
Bernhardt Lemoine 1915 Mauve pink Sedan Kunderd 1917 Yellow (Prim) 
Lillie Diener 1917 Laven Selection Metzner 1922 White 
Vautier Pfitzer 1910 Dark blue Selma von Strasser Pfitzer 1913 White 
Childs 1898 Scarlet Semaphore Lemoine 1915 Brownish 
Kelway 1913 Scarlet Seminole Metzner 1918 Scarlet 
Rose Gravereau 1915 Lilac Senateur Volland Lemoine 1893 Blue 
Gravereau 1915 Violet-rose Senator Knox underd 1922 White 
Krelage 1922 Scarlet (Prim) eca Kunderd 1917 Wine-pink (Prim) 
Diener 1920 Rose-pink Sensation Brown 1919 Bright red 








Why Not Glad-i-ole ? 


Apropos of some recent remarks on 
the name of the Gladiolus, would it not 
be well, for the sake of our common 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, if not of euphony, 
to revert to some recognized au- 
thority as a standard, rather than to 
our various private opinions? “Gla- 
di-o-la” may be an English word, but 
I am unable to find it in my Standard 
Dictionary, or the Century, or Web- 
ster’s New International, or such oth- 
ers as I have happened to consult. It 
is not even given in the Standard’s list 
of disputed spellings. It is true that 
for “Glad-i-o-lus,” as a colloquialism, 
but hardly otherwise, there is some 
little authority; but “Gla-di-o-la,” far 
from being a good English word, seems 
to be, at the very best, not more than 
a provincial corruption. In many Eng- 
lish-speaking communities, perhaps 
‘most, it is never heard. But, after all 
is said and done, what is the matter 
with “Gla-di-o-lus” anyway? That this 
spelling and pronunciation are both 
correct is unanimously agreed by all 
authorities. At the same time it is 
far more euphonious, and not one whit 
more difficult to twist around most of 
our tongues than the “musical” Gla- 
di-o-la, which in truth does sound “mu- 
sical,’—like a new make of phono- 
graph, perhaps, though one friend 
suggests instead a patent sandwich 
filling. Never mind which; the sooner 
it becomes legendary, the better for 
all concerned 

On the other hand, it does not seem 
to be at all widely known that there 
exists a perfectly valid English name 
for this flower in the quaint “Glad-i- 
ole.” If the tongue-tied just must 
have a refuge from the fearsome com- 
plications of Gla-di-o-lus, let them 
have this as a pacifier, but pray deliver 
us, dear Editor, from the barbarous 
“Gla-di-o-la! 

S. STILLMAN BERRY 

I am inclined to cast my vote in favor of Glad- 
i-ole, and Mr. Berry has offered a suggestion 
which may solve the ss problem. No 
doubt at all but that the-popularity of the Gladi- 
olus would be greatly increased by a more easily 


pronounced name, and Glad-i-ole seems to pro- 
vide “the way out.” Eprror 


How to Pronounce Gladiolus 


I was interested in reading in the 
April number what A. T. Atkin has 
to say about pronunciation. Person- 
ally, I do not believe that either Gla- 
di-o-lus or Gla-de-o-lus (the first ac- 
cented on second syllable with long i 
and the second accented on third syl- 
lable with long 0) is correct according 
to etymology. I understand the term 
Gladiolus comes from the Latin gladius 
which in Latin is accented on the first 
or antepenult syllable as the i is a 
short i. With the addition of the suf- 
fix “lus” the accent would fall on the 
antepenult a short i instead of a long 
one, making the pronunciation Gla-de- 
o-lus (accent on the de) which to my 
mind is a much more euphonious read- 
ing. The long i sounds harsh and the 
old pronunciation lacks quality. In- 
stead of a renaissance let us have a 
reformation. E. M. SANFORD 


One of our friends sends us a slip 
which he placed with Gladiolus flowers 
sold last year. This would prove a 
good reminder even to those who knew 
how to take care of Gladioli and to 
those unfamiliar with them it would 
be necessary and useful information. 
The slip is as follows: 





How to Make Gladiolus 
Blooms Last a Week 





Change water in vase daily. 

Keep out of the sun. 
. Cut off an inch of the stem 
daily, on a slant. 

Pick off the blooms as they 
wither at the bottom of the stalk. 

As the buds open up to the 
extreme tip, cut off much more of 
the stem, until the last buds have 
but two or three inches of stem. 











— 








Our good friend L. W. Lighty, al- 
ready known to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER from contributed ar- 
ticles, conducts a weekly department 
in the National Stockman and Farmer. 

1921 was surely a bad year for farm- 
ers, and they have been very despond- 
ent. Lighty suggests flowers as a re- 
lief, and we are pleased to print his 
suggestions herewith: 

Since I have played with flowers and 
occasionally said something about my 
play-work I have been so many 
letters relative to the matter that I have 
to devote a large pigeonhole on my desk 
to care for them, but I am not sorry, 
because while the letters are usually in- 
quiries they are pleasant reading. It 
appears that every one who loves to grow 
flowers has a goodly share of optimism 
in his or her make-up. After reading a 
pack of letters, the majority filled with 
the bluest pessimism, it does a man good 
to get a few from writers who see a 
world full of beauty, joy, contentment 
and happiness. Almost invariably these 
latter come from those who love to grow 
flowers and come for help to grow more 
and better flowers. If you have absorbed 
too much of the vinegar of pessimism 
from the circumambient ether and your 
soul is possessed with an acidity from 
the daily fare set before you by a de- 
cidedly yellow press, just forget it and 
plant and care for a lot of flowers this 
coming summer. If you are not bene- 
fited say anything you want to me. I 
read several floral publications, always 
did, and all through the late moans and 
groans, howls and yowls these periodi- 
cals were full of optimism, reliance and 
faith. These experiences incline me to 
urge folks to take a few minutes off at 
times and grow and look at and love 
these things of life and beauty, the gar- 
den flowers. I realize just how you feel 
and what you will say-—already over- 
loaded with work and cannot possibly 
add more to it. That is right, but every 
man and woman is in need of recreation, 
the harder they work the more they are 
in need of it and growing some of the 
garden flowers furnishes this to perfec- 
tion. The recreation, rest and refresh- 
ment, physical and mental, derived from 
growing simple — flowers is not to 
be compared with the enervating relaxa- 
tion we now seek at the summer resort 
and the ever-present and usual abomina- 
ble movies. ry it and be convinced of 
its benign and prophylactic qualities. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART ViI—Continued 


[ W’:isten expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


Expansion (Childs). Rich scarlet 
blotched with cardinal-red to a white 
throat. A good rich red. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 9 to 12 blooms, fairly 
compact, several open, size 3% in., wide 
o spreading form, good substance; 
blooming 5 to 8 days. Increase fair. 
Planted 5/8 and bloomed 9/1, requiring 
116 days. (XXX). 

Ezra Rust (Stevens). Light blue 
with mahogany-red throat. A pretty 
blue. Season wet. Spike strong, 33 in.; 
12 blooms, compact, three open, size 3 in., 
wide open, good substance; blooming 5 


Margaret Youn). Phot 


o from 
Store, Chicago, Ill. 


Vaughan’s Seed 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/1 and 
bloomed 8/4, requiring 95 days. (XXX). 

Fairfield (Kunderd). Deep maroon 
with blackish shadings and deeper throat. 
Beautiful. Season wet. Spike strong, 
42 in.; 16 blooms, fairly compact, 3 to 4 
open, size 4% to 5 in., wide open, finely 
formed, excellent substance; blooming 
10 days. Increase good. Planted 5/4 
-_ bloomed 8/18, requiring 106 days. 


, Cortez (Vilmorin). Dull 
yellow with pastel old rose stripes in 
throat. Antique coloring. Season wet. 
Spike strong, om 31 in.; 12 blooms, 
fairly compact, three open, size 2% in.; 
wide open Noomeg yp excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Cormels few. 
Planted 5/19 and bloomed 8/25, requir- 
ing 98 days. (XXX). 





F. L. Oakley (Childs). Rich salmon- 
scarlet blending to a cream throat. 
Showy. Season wet. Spike strong, 
branched, 35 in., ten on main branch and 
three to five on secondary, compact, sev- 
eral open, size 3% in., wide open Orchid 
form, good substance; blooming 7 days. 
Increase fair. Planted 5/22 and bloomed 
1 requiring 113 days. (XXX). 

Florence (Souchet). A gem. Light 
rosy magenta shading paler toward a 
small throat of crimson-scarlet; lower 
petals ivory white at base with narrow 
edge of rosy magenta and blending to 





Florence (Souchet). Photo from 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, III. 


the same color on outer half of these 
petals, the white bases being stippled with 
rosy lilac; outside of petals deeper with 
faint veination of ivory white; midribs 
inside and out almost white; 

ink, anthers violet with le pink stems. 

istinct. Season wet. Spike strong, 36 
in., 8 to 16 blooms, according to size of 
corm, fairly compact, three to five open, 
size 3% to 4 in., wide o Lily form, 
tips reflexin ng, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 7 to 14 days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5/16 and bloomed 8/23 and 8/30, 
requiring, respectively, 99 and 106 days 
(small corm). (XXXX). Illustrated on 
this page. 

Formosa (from Holland(?)). Light 
violet-blue blotched darker. A fine blue. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 34 
in.; 14 blooms, separate, three to four 


stil pale 
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open, size 3 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 9 days. Increase 
Planted 5/30 and bloomed 8/26, requir- 
ing 88 days. (XXXX). 

Frank J. Symmes (Diener). Rosy 
salmon-pink blended lighter toward bases, 
blotched crimson-scarlet to throat. Ruf- 
fled. A fine pink for cutting. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 49 in.; 26 blooms, 
compact, six open, size 3% to 4 in., wide 

ao triangular, excellent substance; 

blooming 16 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5/23 and semen 8/20, requir- 
mE days. (XXXX 


raulein (Seedling, originated by 
Scheubel; named and introduced by 
Christy) . Cream-yellow buds opening 


into cream-white flowers which blend to 
light yellow on bases of lower petals and 
throat. A very fine creamy white, useful 
for cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 16 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 3% in., wide open Orchid form, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 11 days. Cor- 
mels prolific. Planted 5/10 and bloomed 
“—_ requiring 102 days. (XXXX). 

A. Kwuijk (Vilmorin-Andrieux). 
alien as found in the American Beau- 
ty Rose; lower petals blotched lighter. 
Beautiful. Season wet. Spike strong, 
36 in., graceful; 15 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, four open, size 4 in., wide open, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 10 days. Cor- 
mels fairly prolific. Planted 5/3 and 
bloomed 8/13, requiring 102 days. 
(XXXX). 

General Kouropatkine (Vilmorin-An- 
drieux). Very dark velvety crimson, 
midribs light. A very good dark variety. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 40 
in.; 18 blooms, very compact, nearly in 
a single line, eight open, size 3 in., wide 
open triangular, good substance; bloom- 
ing 7 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5/9 and bloomed 8/12, requiring 95 days. 
(XXX). 

General Langlois (Lemoine}.+ Fuchsia 
rose suffused in throat with deep rosy 
red, lower petals marked light cream. 
Fine. Season wet. Spike strong, 44 in.; 
16 blooms, separate, many open, size 5 
in., wide open Amaryllis form, excellent 
substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
good. Planted 5/1 and bloomed 8/15, 
requiring 106 days. (XXXX). 

General Langlois (Black). + Maroon 
with beautifully spotted interior petals. 
Fine. Season wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
16 blooms, compact, many open, size 5 
in., wide open, excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 8 days. Increase good. Planted 5/1 
and bloomed 8/6, requiring 97 days. 


(XXXX). 

General Suerdoff (Originator not 
known). Pale blue blending to lavender. 
A fine light blue. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Cormels fair- 
ly prolific. Planted 5/1 and bloomed 7/31, 
requiring 91 days. (XXXX)}. 

Geneva (Brown). Bright red with 
white throat bearing cardinal iines. Very 
good. Season wet. Spike strong, 37 in.; 
15 blooms, co: mgest, four to six open, 
size 3% in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/3 and bloomed 8/1, requiring 
90 days. (XXX). 

Georges Freck (Lemoine). Light scar- 
let-crimson blending to light purple on 
edges; green throat striped maroon and 
blood-red; lower petals with cream bases 
edged lilac at juncture with the crimson, 
blotched and spotted blood-red shading 
deeper toward ti roat. Pistil rose, anthers 

val Varieties 20 marked, int lormation as to originator 

from “ 


taken lus Nomenclature x ore WER 
Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. 
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pink edged violet. Rich colors but too 
few flowers open at a time. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, two per corm, 24 
in.; 4 to 8 blooms, separate, one open, size 
8 in., wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 5 to 9 days. Increase 
fair. Planted 5/15 and bloomed 8/29, re- 
quiring 106 days. (XX). 

Geralda (Childs). Deep bright rose 
color with white midribs and throat. 
Season wet. Spike strong, graceful, 38 
in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, several 
open, size 3 in., wide open, good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5/5, and bloomed 8/15, 
requiring 102 days. (XX). 

ladis Plath (Diener). Lilac with vel- 
vety red blotches. Distinct and fine. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 48 in.; 16 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
4% in., wide open Orchid form, excellent 
substance; blooming 12 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/2 and bloomed 
8/7, requiring 97 days. (XXXX). 

Glare (Childs). Brilliant glowing 
scarlet with a rosy lilac blotch. Fine, 
very showy. Season wet. Spike strong, 
28 to 35 in., according to size of corm; 
10 to 14 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, facing all around the spike, size 
3% to 4 in., wide _— Orchid form, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 7 to 12 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5/19 and 
bloomed 8/29 and 8/23 (large corm), re- 
quiring, respectively, 102 and 96 days. 
(XXXX). 


Gleam (Miller). Scarlet-vermilion 
blotched blackish crimson which is lighter 
on edges. Season wet. Spike strong and 
branched, 34 in.; 17 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, several open, size 4% in., wide open, 
floppy, fair substance; blooming 4 days. 
Cormels few. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
7/28, requiring 71 days. (X). 

Goliath (Velthuys). ¢ Claret-red over- 
laid purple-red and deep cardinal, inside 


and out, with brilliant sheen; lighter to- 
ward throat; lower petals with white 
bases lightly stippled magenta; midribs 


dark maroon. Exceptionally fine. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 30 to 36 in.; 10 to 
15 blooms, according to size of corm, 
fairly compact, four open, size 3% in., 
wide —_ triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 to 14 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5/16 and bloomed 7/28 
and 8/3 (small corm), a re- 
spectively, 73 and 79 days. (XXXX). 

Golden Measure (Kelway). Clear pure 
light yellow with golden sheen. 
yellow. Beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
strong, stout, 46 in.; 12 to 23 blooms, ac- 
cording to size of Row — aa 
many open, size 4% in., wide open Li 
form, tips reflexing, edges slightly ruffled, 
petais broad; excellent substance; bloom- 
ing 7 to 15 days. Cormels fairly pro- 
lific. Planted 5/24 and bloomed 8/25 
and 8/31 (small corm), requiring, re- 
spectively, 938 and 99 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on page 133, Vol. II, THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Goldfinch (Brown). Clear lemon-yel- 
low with canary yellow throat. A real 
yellow beauty of the very best quality. 


Season wet. Spike strong, 46 in.; 18 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 


blooming 14 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/3 and bloomed 7/31, requiring 
89 days. (XXXX). 

Gorgeous (Miller). Poppy scarlet with 
cream-white throat. Brilliant. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 39 in.; 17 blooms, 
fairly compact, five open, size 3% in., 
wide open triangular, good substance; 
blooming 6 days. Few cormels. Planted 
5/18 and bloomed 8/18, requiring 92 
days. (XXX). 
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Grace (Iowa Seed Co.). Rosy crim- 
son blending lighter toward midribs, 
blotched purple tipped yellow. Fine color. 
Poor gro as to foliage, corms, and 
cormels. Season wet. Spike strong, 
branched, 38 in.; 15 blooms, compact, 
three open, size 2% in., wide o tri- 
angular, fairly good substance; bloomin; 
5 days. Few cormels. Planted 5/18 an 
bloomed 8/20, requiring 94 days. (F). 

Graceful (Burbank). ¢ Salmon-scarlet. 
Very good clear color. m wet. 
Spike strong, gracefully curved, 42 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, five open, size 
4 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 9 days. Increase good. Planted 
OEXX). bloomed 8/2, requiring 91 days. 

Helen Todd (Diener). Light rose-pink, 
deeply edged around each petal; throat 
deep scarlet. Distinct and pretty. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, four to six open, size 4% in., 
wide open, very substance; blooming 
9 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/1 
XK — 8/14, requiring 105 days. 

Highland Laddie (McKibbin). Sal- 
mon heavily overlaid inside and out with 
light purple; throat cream with circle of 
cherry-red; lower petals cream-yellow on 
bases stri and stippled orange-red. 
Pistil pink, anthers pink edged violet. 
On the order of Desdemone. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 34 in., several per 
corm; 4 to 5 blooms each, separate, three 
open, size 3 in., wide open Orchid form, 
excellent substance; each spike blooming 
5 days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 
5/12 and bloomed 8/16, requiring 96 
—- (XXX). 

ilda (Hopman). + Velvety blood-red. 
A fine clear color. son wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, 
four to six: open, size 4 in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Hr saeco ay — Planted gl + 
oom 14, requiring ays. 
(XXXX). 

Incontestable (From Island of Guern- 
sey). Pure white; lower petals bearing 
a carmine and orange spotted blotch. 
Distinct and beautiful. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 46 in.; 14 blooms, fairly 
col six to seven open, size 5 in., 
wide open triangular, broad-petaled, very 
good substance; blooming 7 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 6/3 and 
bloomed 8/15, requiring 73 days. 
(XXXX). Illustrated on page 49, Vol. 
V, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Iris Spray (Tracy). Clear gray-lav- 
ender, lower inferior petals bearing spot 
of purple. Pretty. ) mead wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 33 in.; 12 blooms, fairly 
compact, four open, size 3 in., wide open 
triangular, very good substance; bloom- 
ing 8 days. Increase fair. Planted 5/18 
and bloomed 8/27, requiring 101 days. 
(XXXX). 

Iroquois (Kunderd; named by Cham- 
berlain). Pinkish lilac, shaded darker, 
splashed crimson, with cream throat. 
Color not clear. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, sev- 
eral open, size 3% in., wide open, good 
substance; blooming 6 days. Increase 
not noted. Plan 5/10 and bloomed 
8/15, requiring 97 days. (X). 

Isa Tinkham (Alexander). American 
Beauty Rose color; lower petals cardinal 
searlet edged American Beauty Rose 
color; throat crimson-scarlet. Color fine 
but bloom too small. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 18 in.; 7 blooms, compact, three 
open, size 2 in., tubular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 4 days. Increase by 
division fair. Planted 5/18 and bloomec¢ 
8/5, requiring 79 days. (XX). 
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Itasca (Black). Salmon with large 
bright yellow throat. Distinct and good 
for cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 
34 in.; 14 blooms, fairly compact, four 
open, size 3% in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 9 ys. Increase 
good. Planted 5/2 and bloomed 8/5, re- 
quiring 105 days. (XXX). 

Jacinthe (Tracy). Lavender-blue 
blending to purplish rose in the throat. 
Clear colors. Season wet. Spike strong, 
34 in.; 14 blooms, four open, size 3% in., 
fairly compact, very good substance; 
blooming 9 days: Increase fair to good. 
Planted 5/15 and bloomed 8/21, requir- 
ing 98 days. (XXXX). 

Jean du Tailles (Lemoine). Light sal- 
mon-red, lighter toward throat; lower 
petals blotched blood-scarlet which is 
overlaid crimson, and shades to dull pur- 
ple in throat; small throat of dull purple; 
outside the coloring shades to dull pur- 

lish rose toward end of tube; pistil 
ilac-rose, anthers deep lavender. A 
beauty. Season wet. Spike strong, slen- 
der, slighty curved but graceful, 40 in.; 
6 to 12 blooms according to size of corm, 
separate, three to four open, size 3% in., 
wide open triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 6 to 12 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5/16 and bloomed 8/16 
and 8/20 (small corm), ee , re- 
spectively, 92 and 96 days. (XXXX). 

John Merle Coulter (Diener). Rich 
cardinal-scarlet shading to maroon-black 
on edges, lower ls blotched and throat 
striped maroon-black. Velvety, with stiff 
petals, and occasionally with blooms fac- 
ing upward. A distinct and richly col- 
ored variety. Blooms from small corms. 
Season average. Spike strong, 24 to 36 
in.; 5 to 14 blooms, according to size of 
corms, compact, four open, size 3% to 
3% in., wide open star and round form, 
excellent substance; blooming 5 to 12 
days. Planted 5/26 and 8/i8 (small 
corm) and bloomed 8/13, requiring 79 
and 84 days respectively. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 26 to 40 in.; 8 to 16 blooms, 
according to size of corm, compact, four 
open, size 4 in., wide round, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 7 to 14 days. 
Increase good. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
8/9 and 8/13, requiring, ively, 83 
and 87 days (small corm). ¢ XXX). 

Kentfie (Diener). ale yellow 
blended flesh, with canary-yellow throat. 
Pretty. Season wet. Spike strong, 42 
in.; 16 blooms, compact, six open, size 4 
in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase good. Should 
be a good one for cutting. Planted 5/2 
and bloomed 8/1, requiring 91 days. 
(XXXX). 

Koenigin Wilhelmina (Pfitzer). ¢ Syn. 
Queen Wilhelmina. Clear salmon-pink, 
lower petals blotched cherry-red on white. 
Very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
slender, 33 in.; 13 blooms, compact, three 
to four open, size 3 in., wide open, good 
substance; blooming 6 days. Increase 
very good. Planted 5/27 and bloomed 
8/6, requiring 71 days. Should prove of 
value for early cut flowers. (XXX). 

La Comete (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Vio- 
let-lilac, feathered lighter and blotched 
white. Season wet. Spike strong, slen- 
der, 30 in.; 10 blooms, separate, three 
open, size 2% in., wide open triangular, 
good substance; blooming 5 days. In- 
crease fair. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
8/14, requiring 88 days (XX). 

(Part VI continued in July issue) 


Those who have been interested in Gers- 
dorff’s “Garden Notes on Gladioli,” will be 
interested to know that we have still on 
hand sufficient copy for several issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 
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HIS is the month for enjoying 

your Irises rather than for 

reading about them. With the 

uncertainties of the season it 
has, in most localities, been impos- 
sible to assign definite dates for ex- 
hibitions and May has seen exhibi- 
tions in many localities although as I 
write I have reports only from the vi- 
cinity of Nashville. Again this year 
Mrs. Katherine P. Wright held a gar- 
den exhibit, the first of a succession 
and again I wish to recommend this 
sort of informal show to other mem- 
bers. We all know that the garden is 
the place to see the flowers and yet 
when our friends bring flowers too, 
there is an even better opportunity 
for comparison. Mrs. Mathews showed 
a splendid spike of Queen Caterina 
and I imagine Mr. Connell’s showing 
of San Gabriel marks the first public 
exhibit of this seedling of Mrs. Dean’s 
which we are all looking forward to 
blooming. Thanks to the same en- 
thusiasts, there was also an Iris ex- 
hibit at Franklin, Tenn. the first of 
many it is to be hoped. 

The Richmond Show held by the 
James River Garden Club was sched- 
uled for May 9 and if last year’s suc- 
cess is a criterion, it will have proved 
another triumph for Mrs. Wheel- 
wright and her committee. Kansas 
City is also considering the Iris as a 
city flower and it seems fine that the 
A. I. S. can further the good work of 
the Amateur Flower Growers’ Asso- 
ciation by cooperation in their Iris 
show of May 13. The Louisville show 
is also scheduled for early May, in 
fact New York, Boston, Rockford and 
Belvidere, Ill., and Minneapolis are the 
only places where exhibits will be as 
late as the first or second Saturday in 
June. I hope that many members 
may share in these and I wish that 
more of you would send in comments 
and reports so that I might better ex- 
press appreciation of the good work. 

SYMPOSIUM 


I can’t overemphasize the value oi 
this symposium as a guide to your 
purchases this Spring and Summer. 
Another year I expect that you will 
find its ratings included in many of 
the Iris catalogues. I have been del- 
uged with requests for information 
by growers who wish to include them 
in their 1922 catalogues, but only 
those who issue lists in July or August 
have been able to wait for the fina! 
compilation, unfortunately. 

In a way it has been unfortunate 
that the published symposium should 
give only tentative ratings on the new 
and expensive varieties, but it proved 
a wise decision because I feel that the 
ratings on novelties are high, com- 
paratively speaking, and will in the 
course of a few years become more 
conservative. To me there is a certain 


glamour attached to a much lauded 
variety when I first see it, particularly 
if it is expensive, and from a careful 
study of the votes I think that many 
of the jurors were influenced in the 
same way. Already I am getting out 
a list of the 1917 introductions to send 
out this Spring and I am glad thai 
generous contributions will, I feel 
sure, enable us to include these votes 
in our second bulletin for 1922. 

With this bulletin we plan to start 
publishing accurate descriptions of 
varieties. We have, of course, incom- 
plete records if we should begin at A 
and continue through the alphabet, 
but we expect to be able to complete 
our records on all the varieties of 
highest rank this flowering season. 
For future reference this will not 
prove wholly convenient to be sure, 
but isn’t it the fine things we are most 
interested in, and isn’t it the new 
things which have not yet been con- 
fused upon which we have the most 
accurate descriptions? That, at least, 
has been our decision and we trust 
that the plan will meet with your ap- 
proval. 

NOTES 

A new and very creditable sort of 
catalogue has come this Spring from 
the Longfield Iris Farm. Mr. William- 
son gives a brief resume of his work 
in hybridization, there ar¢ unusually 
good notes on transplanting and cul- 
ture, on the raising of seedlings, and 
on pests and diseases, in fact a full 
half of the catalogue is instructive 
text. I was rather surprised to find 
that the bearded Irises should be 
planted two to three inches below the 
surface as with me this is apt to prove 
positively fatal, but with continued 
interchange of experiences with other 
growers I become less and less sure 
that any one method is to be recom- 
mended for universal application. In- 
structions of this sort are not unusual 
in catalogues but Mr. Cook’s classifi- 
cation and description of varieties by 
a key reference rather than by full 
description is a unique feature. For 
example Isoline is described as P Y C 
which we find by reference to the 
classification as meaning a pink self 
blended with yellow which to my mind 
is a splendid description as far as it 
goes. To just what extent such a 
system will appeal to the purchaser 
remains to be seen; it has not, by the 
way, been applied to Lent A. William- 
son and other novelties. Personally I 
think it adequate for the description 
of the older things and it is clearly to 
the advantage of the grower and also 
to the buyer, who as we all know, pays 
in the end for the catalogue that is en- 
larged by long descriptions and many 
illustrations. To add the height and 


time of bloom would not in any way 
prevent the use of the classification 
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and yet would add necessary in- 
formation. A list of some fifty good 
varieties on a page and a half with 
not inadequate descriptions is a 
worth-while feat. I hope that the pur- 
chasing public will like the plan as 
well as I do. 

Another recent development that I 
think reflects creditably on our work 
is the fact that R. W. Wallace & Co. 
have taken to advertising directly in 
American publications. Most of us 
have purchased Irises from this pio- 
neer firm which first introduced Cat- 
erina and is now introducing even 
finer plants of the Dominion Race, 
but, even with Quarantine 37 I think 
that dealing direct is going to prove 
more advantageous than the old plan 
of buying through an agent. 

I understand that a hearing on the 
quarantine has been called for mid- 
May and I am wondering whether it 
means no importation in the future 
or not. As you know, we,. as a So- 
ciety, have taken no official action, 
partly because we were but just or- 
ganized at its inception, but more 
largely because we felt that Mr. 
Wister as one member of the Joint 
Committee was in a position to call 
upon us at need. The regulations 
this last year became so stringent that 
few amateurs were allowed permits 
and I fear that this coming season will 
be even worse. At present, the re- 
strictions have acted as a high tariff 
and worked very much to the advan- 
tage of forehanded growers, but to the 
seeming of many of us, much to the 
disadvantage of the small amateur and 
the general development of garden- 
ing. 

But to leave so abhorrent a subject, 
with our increased interest in Irises 
as individuals with proper (and im- 
proper) names, I think that you will 
find the following advice as tc labels 
taken from the Longfield catalogue 
worthy of record. 

Miss Sturtevant and I use similar 
stakes (made by the choreman) and 
similar zinc labels, but a different 
method of marking, one recommended 
and used for many years by Prof. Rob- 
ert T. Jackson, viz.: The zinc is oxi- 
dized by exposure to the weather, then 
smeared thinly with paint (the dregs 
of the can) and while still wet, the 
name is written on with an ordinary 
pencil. This lasts five or even ten 
years if carefully done. The wire 
stakes, by the way, may be made by a 
local tinsmith at a cost of about $4.00 
to $5.00 a hundred, as a rule. 

“An ink which is permanent on zinc 
can be made with the following recipe 
and can be prepared by any druggist. 

Copper subacetate_..._1 dram 
Ammonium chloride_. 1 dram 


“Cut sheet zinc into small strips. meas- 
uring three-quarters inch by two and 
three-quarter inches, with a hole punched 
in one end. Clean and write with a 
rather coarse steel pen. Do not blot but 
allow the ink to dry. 

_ “We have found a stake eighteen 
inches long made of No. 9 galvanized 
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iron wire with a ring turned on one end 
as convenient as any. . The zinc label is 
attached to the ring with a copper wire. 
And speaking of labels, labels alone 
do not always turn the trick, record 
your plantings on a plan as well as ac- 
tually staking the plants. One year, I 
remember, a toddling tot was captured 
in my garden with an armful of la- 
bels variously collected and I have 
known an over zealous gardener to 
remove all labels in the Spring clean- 
ing of the garden. Often, if varieties 
are rather few we can merely note that 
such and such a one occupies the north 
end of a certain bed, sometimes the 
basal coloring of. the leaves of one va- 
riety will differentiate it from another 
close by, and sometimes where there 
is close planting a light wire can be 
used to encircle the clump, but what- 
ever your scheme, have more than one 


que Frower Grower 


As I write I find that Saginaw, 
Mich. has blossomed out as a new 
place for an exhibit and who knows 
but what other signs of our success 
will come to light even as these words 
go through the press. 

I look forward to seeing many of 
you at the New York Meeting May 27, 
and I sincerely hope that even more 
of you will take many notes not only 
for your own pleasure but so that I 
may share them with your member 
friends through this monthly page of 
ours. 

Note. Through my error the first 
edition of the Symposium which 
should now be in your hands, has been 
issued as No. 4 whereas it should be 
No. 5. The second edition will include 
this and other corrections. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Sec’y 





method of identification. 
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A Dozen or More Best Irises 
By H. W. GROSCHNER 
[Wrieten expressly for The Flewer Grower] 

To select a dozen best varieties of 
Irises is a difficult task indeed for any- 
one who really knows this flower. 
There are so many favorites or sorts 
that possess a charm of some kind 
after a selection has been made, no 
matter how conscientiously, there in- 
evitably remains an almost guilty feel- 
ing that some variety has been slighted 
or overlooked. But it is well that the 
endeavor is made, for by concentra- 
tion, are acquired discernment, dis- 
crimination, judgment and a rising 
standard of taste that will be of great 


-assistance when the undertaking is 


started that will help to reduce a col- 
lection of a myriad of varieties, to a 
number that is not bewildering and 
confusing. 

Since this discussion started some 
have given:up the attempt to select the 
best dozen, after some of their selec- 
tions have been attacked as mediocre, 
or have been considered only fit for 
the discard. To all who have become 
so discouraged so early in the contest 
I would say, “if at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again.” Like all others 
who have tried it I naturally think 
that my own selection is the best. If 
I fail ‘in my endeavor something will 
be learned, and I will still believe that 
the attainment desired has been ap- 
proached a point nearer, and I will be 
consoled by the fact that no one has yet 
succeeded in satisfying everyone. 

During all the years that I have 
been growing flowers, it has been a 
hobby to retain only the very finest 
colors. So this experience has made 
firm my belief that it is possible to 
select a best dozen Irises within rea- 
sonable bounds. I offer my selection 
as unassailable. I would maintain that 
the selection must be considered a suc- 
cess if every variety gives universal 


satisfaction, except one or two; and 
if these one or two are satisfactory to 
a majority of discriminating persons 
who have had the opportunity to judge 
a very large number of varieties. I 
would proclaim from the housetops 
that every collection needs some of the 
early sorts to prolong the season of 
bloom and for another reason almost 
as important. Extremely limited as 
are the early. varieties of high quality, 
there are a few that are either not 
equaled by any of the later flowering 
varieties or are not matched by similar 
coloration. So it must be perceived 
that not to include some of the earlies, 
would not be giving the selection a 
fair show. It must be perceived also 
that less than a dozen can hardly form 
a collection fairly representative of 
the wide range of colors of which the 
Iris is capable. So the upshot of the 
matter is that it is not possible to ex- 
clude all of the earlies. To my mind 
the only way out of this dilemma would 
be when speaking of a best dozen 
Irises, that it should mean a dozen late 
sorts, plus a few of the earlies. There 
is no other way to get around or solve 
this enigma. 

It will be assumed that the collec- 
tion is for the beginner in [ris culture 
and it will be understood that the va- 
rieties must be moderate in price and 
yet high enough in quality to do jus- 
tice to this flower. In my opinion the 
early outstanding sorts are: Helge, 
Dorothea, Florentina Alba, Kochii, and 
Major, if cost be not considered. Fir- 
mament would be added to give an ex- 
tra-fine light blue among the earlies; 
then Zua, and the new Miranda, which 
I think is an acquisition among the 
early sorts. All these early varieties 
would give satisfaction to ninety-nine 
per cent of persons qualified to judge. 
The list of late varieties would have to 
be qualified; that is, I would have to 
know whether a dark or light color 
would be preferred. My list of late 
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sorts would be, Innocenza for white, 
May Queen and Lohengrin for pinks, 
Pallida Dalmatica for lavender or light 
blue, King of Iris and Prosper Laugier 
for yellow and maroon or brown 
shades, Rhein Nize for a gay variety. 
In order to give shades of purple and 
blue a dominant note in the <ollection, 
two distinct purple colors would be in- 
cluded, Othello and Monsignor. Fora 
dark or golden yellow it would be 
Aurea. For a light yellow, it would be 
Flavescens. It would be unthinkable 
to leave out a dainty frilled Iris, so 
Madam Chereau would be chosen for 
the best darker one, or Ma Mie, Jeanne 
D’ Arc or Pocahontas for a lighter 
frilled sort. The only moderate priced 
reds worth while are Mad. Pacquette 
and Caprice. With a few exceptions 
this moderate priced collection is so 
fine and contains so many indispen- 
sable varieties that only a few would be 
eliminated for even higher priced ex- 
tra-fine sorts. The only changes that 
would be made would be White Knight 
would be substituted for Innocenza 
and Ed. Michell for Madam Pacquette 
or Caprice. 


The Frost Flower 


A daily paper reports that the Lan- 
dry-Bergues party, in attempting 
Mount Rainier in Winter, made some 
unusual observations while encamped 
at an altitude of 9,000 feet, awaiting 
improved weather conditions. Among 
other things was the finding of what 
they called the Frost Flower, and the 
description is so unusual that we hesi- 
tate to accept it without further con- 
firmation. The report states that the 
plant is found in the region of eternal 
snow, that it bursts from the frozen 
snow, grows in one day to a height 
of three feet, flowers the third day and 
the fourth day forms seed pods, after- 
wards suddenly dissolving. The stem, 
leaves and flowers are white. The 
stalk is one inch in diameter and the 
leaves, three in number. are in their 
broadest part one and a half inches in 
width, and covered with microscopic 
cones of snow. The flower, when 
fully expanded, is star shaped. -Ef- 
forts were made to gather seed of the 
plant for propagation under artificial 
refrigeration in the Botanical Gardens 
in Washington, D. C. 

While this story is a rather unusual 
one, the wonders of vegetable life are 
such that we are prepared to accept 
almost anything on probation, and as 
before stated, even partial verification 
of the story would prove interesting. 


The Larch, commonly known in 
America as the Tamarack, is a 
very interesting tree. THE FLOWER 
GROWER wild arboretum contains one 
specimen. The Tamarack is classed as 
a deciduous conifer; in plain language, 
a cone-bearing tree which sheds its 
leaves annually. When in full leaf the 
foliage appears like an Evergreen and 
its habit of branching is somewhat 
similar to the Spruce or Hemlock. It 
likes a low, moist or swampy location. 
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Duplex Dahlias 


By J. K. ALEXANDER 
( ’ritten expressly for The Flewer Grower] 

This is a much needed classification 
of a favorite type of Dahlia, now listed 
by some as Peony-flowered Dahlias 
and by others as Singles. The flowers 
are semi-double, with the center al- 
most exposed at the opening of the 
bud, with petals in more than one row, 
more than twelve and not over three 
rows. Petals are long or flat, or 
broad and rounded, not noticeably 
twisted and curled. They are very 
abundant and continuous bloomers, 
making ideal specimens in the gar- 
den. They have more substance than 
the Single Dahlia, combiing the free- 
dom to blossom of the Single Dahlia 
with the grace and effectiveness of the 
Peony-flowered. 

Group plantings of one variety are 
very showy, and make ideal masses in 
the garden. One of the daintiest and 
best is Betty Walker, an exquisite 
blending of rose and white. The finest 
semi-double red Dahlia is Improved 
Germania, a rich deep scarlet-red. It 
is very brilliant and showy, plants 
growing dwarf and bushy, making 
ideal specimens. From Holland comes 
Yellow Transparent, a very dwarf va- 
riety suitable for hedges and massing. 
It is a pale shade of lemon yellow— 
some flowers are almost single, others 
semi-double. Dixie Maid is probably 
the most attractive of this type, being 
golden yellow striped and splashed 
deep crimson. It does well in warm 
climates. 


Keeping Dahlia Tubers 
Over Winter 


For the past two years my Dahlias 
have been taken up in October and 
while in full bloom, before frost; and 
, find they kept better than ever be- 

ore. 
after lifting, in boxes, (none of them 
holding over a bushel), stem end down, 
leaving stems two inches long. Then 
placed in a small cellar heated by a hot 
water furnace, and immediately cov- 
ered well with dirt or sand. The 
boxes are packed closely together on 
cellar bottom, never piled one on top 
of the other. They are then covered 
with several thicknesses of paper, and 
out of 3,000 roots or clumps never lost 
one. 

It is not desirable to look them over 
during the Winter. I did so once with 
some very choice bulbs, and found they 
were keeping finely, and they were 
carefully covered again. At the time 
of planting they were again taken out 
to find every one rotted. Consequently 
I never touch them after packing 
away, and last year found even Futur- 
ity, which was a slip rooted and no 
tubers formed, had kept beautifully; 
and when planted out in the open, 


They are packed immediately ° 


grew and formed fine tubers. My roots 
are never forced for exhibition pur- 
poses and are always perfectly strong 
and healthy. Some of my favorites 
are Natalie Mae, Peep O’Day, Lady 
Helen, Gladys Sherwood, Helen Durn- 
baugh, Whopper, Bonnie Brae, Dor- 
othy Flint, Attraction, Felecia. There 
are so very many good ones it is very 
hard to choose. 

I find THE FLOWER GROWER of very 


great interest, also helpful. C. F.B. 
When Trees and Shrubs Bloom 


To give the approximate Saturdays 
when the various trees and shrubs are 
to be in blossom a calendar has been 
compiled from various sources, which 
should prove of value to visitors to the 
Arnold Arboretum. The dates in the 
following schedule are not the earliest 
when a single blossom can be seen, but 
when they may be said to be in blossom. 

Of course, the blooming of many ex- 
tends over a long period, as in the case 
of Forsythia, and the date of blooming 
is likely to vary several weeks in dif- 
ferent years. The forecast for this 
season may be a week or more early 
or later than the actual date. No men- 
tion is made in the list of most of the 
Willows and Alders, as April 3 was their 
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tentative date; likewise April 10 was 

mentioned for ~~ in general, Peach, 

Red Maple and Elms. Other dates in 

the calendar are: 

April 17—Birches, earliest Magnolias 
(foreign), Spice Bush (benzoin), 
Leatherwood (dirca), Forsythia. 

April 24—Earliest foreign Cherries, in- 
cluding Sargent’s (Japanese). 

May 1—Shadbush, late Willows, earliest 
Lilacs, Sugar Maple, Norway Maple, 
Sycamore Maple. 

May 8—Fothergilla, 
Moosewood Maple. 

May 15—Apples, Redbud (Judas tree), 
early Cornels, American Magnolias, 
most Lilacs. 

May 22—Horsechestnut, early Thorns, 
later Lilacs. 


Cherries, Pears, 


May 29—Earliest Syringas (Philadel- 
P us), flowering ~—— (Cornus 
orida), Sheepberry, Thorns, late Li- 


lacs. 

June 5—Late Cornels, Laburnum, Vibur- 
nums, Syringas, latest Lilacs, early 
Rhododendrons. 

June 12—Cone-bearers (Pines, etc.), 
Smoke Tree, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Laurel, Fringe Tree, Sumachs, Yellow- 
wood (Virgilia). 

June 19—Locust, Catalpa, late Syringas, 
later Rhododendrons. 

June 26—Linden, Mountain Maple (ri- 
pening of Shadbush and Cherries). 

July 3—Chestnut, late Elder. 

July 11 and after—Sophora, Kolreuteria 
(bladder-nut), Witch-hazel in the late 
Fall; Japanese Witch-hazel in Decem- 
ber, or possibly not until February of 
next year. 

(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





Hardy Flowers for Late Autumnal Bloom 
BY CHAS. E. PARNELL 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


At no time of the year are outside 
flowers more highly prized than 
during the late Autumnal months. 
And so where this is the case, and 
one has a space that can be used, as 
well as the opportunity to give the 
plants a little care and attention, there 
surely can be no reason why a special 
bed or border should not be devoted to 
this charming and valuable class of 
plants, as all are perfectly hardy, of 
easy cultivation and require but little 
care or attention in order to secure a 
most satisfactory result. 

It is best to have this bed or border 
in a sheltered situation, one that is 
not exposed to northern or western 
winds; yet this situation should be an 
open sunny one. The soil should be 
deep and well enriched and the plants 
given sufficient space in which to prop- 
erly develop themselves and ail that 
require it supported by neat stakes. 
At no time should the plants be per- 
mitted to suffer for want of moisture 
and a protection of some coarse lit- 
tery manure or similar covering, given 
during the Winter months or as soon 
as the ground is frozen in December. 
This should be removed about the mid- 
dle of March; the bed or border well 
cleaned up, and a dressing of bone dust 
or some well rotted manure carefully 
dug in around the plants. Water 
should be thoroughly given when nec- 
essary during seasons of drought. It 


will be necessary to replant the bed or 
border every third year in order to 
prevent the plants from becoming too 
crowded; carefully dividing such as 
require it. 

To assist the amateur cultivator I 
am giving a list of some of the most 
desirable and distinct varieties; and to 
assist in properly arranging and plant- 
ing them am giving the height to 
which they attain when fully devel- 
oped, merely suggesting that the tall 
growing species are best adapted for 
borders. 


BERD BRTIIIED «own nono pn cnc cknkcs 5 feet 
oN Se a 2 feet 
TR TE whi nkepwscecastescsean 2 feet 
we - 0 eee 2 feet 
Rosea superba _..._-_-- 2 feet 

ee I Siiien ntcbinnadiokeat 3 feet 
EE Se 4 feet 
NOD swdinnccieicsthemuneunpesiiion 4 feet 
ST dtlieitemoncomnupe shen nanedictl 5 feet 
PD, dn dcciccnasankcoded 5 feet 

= " ES 5 feet 
Re enc poripnunmamdaibaniin 2 feet 
eases 3 feet 
EER ae 3 feet 
Coreopsis grandifiorus -.................. 2 feet 
Chrysanthemum articum -_....-..____..-. 3 feet 
i EIN 3 feet 
Eupatorium ceelestinum --_-_-........_.___. 2 feet 
Gaillardia grandiflora -.............------ 2 feet 
a 5 feet 
LC RE 5 feet 
ED «cic nancduaanedte 5 feet 
SS Ee ae 5 feet 

ih SE helena ddadionna ness aneqedan 3 feet 
Chrysanthemum Lillian Doty_........_.-- 2 feet 
(Pyrethrum uliginosum__.. 5 feet 

Golden Climax -.--...-----. 2 feet 

Lillian Doty White____---- 2 feet 

ST anencecncenceint 2 feet 

DED aticdepcnhsunsbunend 2 feet 

Pie tenia ceey- tote conan coeineshenal 2 feet 

Baby Margaret -......._--- 2 feet 

_  _ ene aenas 2 feet 
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Our Garden’s First Year 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


HE first year of existence is the 
critical period of things animate 
and inanimate. When this pe- 
riod is passed one feels that the 
worst is over. This is true of the 
flower garden. The first year is an 
experiment, and one never knows if 
certain plants will thrive best where 
planted, or in some other spot. The 
only way one has of gaining this 
knowledge is by actual experiment. 
When we moved we found our new 
garden to be absolutely flowerless, 
with not so much as a shrub for a be- 
ginning. The previous occupants of 
the place were not flower lovers ap- 
parently as they had only a growth of 
young mulberry trees. We had all the 
mulberry trees cut down and the roots 
dug up, as our first move to making 
a garden. Then in the Fall we had 
the man with the plow break up the 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON 


have a perfect garden this is essential 
—otherwise one is apt to forget where 
certain seeds have been planted and 
get bothered generally. 

The bulbs were up long before seed 
planting time, so there was no danger 
of trespassing on their territory. We 
knew, of course, that outside the bulbs 
we must depend practically on seeds 
of annuals for our first year’s blos- 
soms, and our order was made up 
mainly of these. 

For edging the double row of beds, 
we used the Tom Thumb or Little 
Gem Sweet Alyssum, that §satis- 
factory little annual giving such splen- 
did returns for the investment. A 
light frost does not discourage it and 
throughout the season it is a perfect 
mat of snowy bloom. We set plants 
of red Geraniums at intervals in the 
border of Sweet Alyssum. These Gera- 







































































ground, added two big loads of ma- 
nure; and then had it plowed again. 
After which we had a barrel of lime 
scattered over it. 

We divided the space into two long 
beds with a walk between. We planted 
the Tulip, Hyacinth, Narcissus, and 
Crocus bulbs in the beds and tucked 
them in closely to sleep until spring. 
Close against the northern wall we 
planted the roots of Peonies, Bleeding 
Heart, and Lemon Lilies with gener- 
ous clumps of Violets, separating the 
kinds. You see by this that we love 
the simple old-fashioned flowers. 

After the bulbs were planted we 
had a long rest and made out our order 
for flower seeds preparatory to send- 
ing it off at the right time. As early 
in the Spring as the ground would do 
the work we began to dig and, almost 
literally, pulverize the soil before 
planting the seed. When we had the 
ground to our liking we looked over 
our plan. Of course, we had a plan 
drawn out on paper showing where 
each flower was to be planted; and to 
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niums were raised from seed sown in 
boxes early in the season. 

Behind this border we planted As- 
ters—purple and rose, from the dark- 
est shades of each to the lightest in 
color. We knew what to expect from 
Asters; they always come up to our 
expectations in beauty and wealth of 
flower, and never fail. As a back- 
ground for the Asters we used Cosmos, 
pink and white, the glory of the gar- 
den in Autumn. We intend to have 
Rambler Roses on the division fence 
next year. By sowing the seed of Ar- 
bor Vitae in boxes indoors we had 
thrifty little plants ready to set out 
among the Cosmos. In a few years 
they will form an evergreen hedge and 
the fence can be taken down. Until 
that time the Ramblers and the Cos- 
mos will do valiant service. 

The bed on the opposite side of the 
walk was edged with Alyssum set at 
intervals with plants of Vernon Be- 
gonia, also raised from the seed. Here 
we had a mixed border of Heliotrope, 
Vinca and Eschscholzia, with a back- 





ground of Double White Balsam, that 
favorite of our grandmothers, come 
again into popular favor. Against the 
house we planted a border of Salvia 
Splendens with its flowers of dazzling 
scarlet. Across the far end of the 
garden we planted a graduated hedge 
of Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, Mari- 
golds and Golden Glow. 

In the vegetable garden we have 
the young Roses where they can be 
cultivated and tended until they are 
large enough to be transplanted to 
their permanent home. Here also we 
have the perennials planted to grow 
until old enough te bloom, when we 
will move them to more prominent lo- 
cations. 

From this small outlay for seeds, 
and our labor, which was a joy, we had 
an abundance of bloom through al! the 
season; showing also what can be done 
in a short time. 


Hidebound Minds 
ms reader from way down South writes 


“Ig we feed our mules too long on crab 
grass, hay and corn they become hide- 
bound and we have to buy cottonseed 
meal, oats and kudzu hay to condition 
them. There are a lot of so-called agri- 
cultural experts who need more high pro- 
tein feed or something.” 

It is a woeful fact that there are too 

many would-be experts who are hide- 
bound. Foolish conservatism and age 
may bring about this condition, as will 
ah of practical experience and ignoring 
o have had their theoretical toes 
a by stern practice walking by on 

y day. We have a lot of youngsters 
hideb bound by absorbing mental crab- 

ay Ape pees from those who think 
all the good 

Foolish radicaltem, te oy shunned 
but when it comes to the question of hu- 
—. rogress I find that two-thirds of 

“foolish” radicalism of my boyhood 
ye has been adopted as good conser- 
vatism of today, and half of the other 
third is being seriously considered. Very 
distinctly do I remember when in popular 
print the wise ones told us it was physi- 
cally impossible for man to fly and the 
engineer proved conclusively it was a 

engineer  P of a distorted imagination to 
think man can fly with a machine heavier 
than air. Poor Langley was a twin 
brother to the famous Darius Green and 
must be indulged. In the attic I lately 
unearthed one of Charles A. Dana’s great 
editorials in the New York Sun on agri- 
cultural experiments stations. These in- 
novations were the acme of ridiculous. 
A column of sarcasm and ridicule, such 
as Dana was an expert in, was heaped 
on the heads of the unlucky prophets who 
were engaged in experimental agricul- 
ture. There is only one redeeming fea- 
ture in this matter of hidebound intel- 
lectual experts. They die and the world 
moves on, While food high in protein 
loosens the hide of the mule nothing in 
the known world will loosen it on an 
intellectual expert.—L. W. Licuty (In 
National Stockman and Farmer) 
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Editorial Notes 


We will present next month the first 
donation from a sister club, the de- 
lightful article on color effects and 
flower pictures commenced by Mr. 
Alfred F. Evans of the Cheshire Gar- 
den Club of Cheshire, Connecticut, 
and finished, because of his absence 
on a business trip, by Mrs. Evans, 
president of the Cheshire Club. An- 
other article by a member of the same 
club will appear in August or Septem- 
ber when it will be in accord with the 
season. 

Such articles are of general inter- 
est and we hope to receive many more. 





Such a chorus of bird voices as 
greeted the new day and ended the 
slumbers of the occupants of the sleep- 
ing porch this morning, (May 2d)! 

Of course, the greatest volume of 
song came from the Robins, but soon 
we realized that Jimmie Wren had 
arrived during the night and was mer- 
rily pouring forth his monotonous but 
always welcome little song. Many 
white throated Sparrows were whis- 
tling their clear notes, and an hour or 
so later they were seen seeking their 
breakfast in the garden. Chipping 
Sparrows added their peculiar “buzz” 
and occasionally an unfamiliar note 
was heard. Really one does not need 
to go to the country or even to the 
suburbs to hear a real bird chorus. 
Just try a sleeping porch overlooking 
the (backyard) garden. 


Useful Hints for June 


The month of Roses is with us 
again. The most delightful time of 
the year in the garden, as during this 
month and early July so many things 
besides Roses bloom. What a pity 
some of this floral wealth cannot be 
saved for poor August when so many 
gardens are nearly flowerless. 


(Plant plenty of Gladioli. They are 
pre-eminent in August—Editor). 


But this is not a time of idle enjoy- 
ment. All during this month garden- 


ers must spray if they would prevent 
disease and pests from destroying 
their beauties. Of course you began 
spraying early in May, but the good 
work must go on or success will not be 
yours. 

Then there is cultivating, or per- 
haps just plain hoeing. The ground 
must be kept loosened to conserve 
moisture and also to allow air to cir- 
culate freely around the roots. Off 
and on some good fertilizer should be 
dug into the soil not too close to the 
plants. 

Equally important is weeding. Cul- 
tivating will destroy many weeds, but 
plenty will be left that must be re- 
moved by hand. The younger they 
are taken out the lighter the task. 
When weeds get a good start it is no 
easy job to eradicate them. Dande- 
lion roots seem to go almost “to 
China” if allowed to grow and many 
other kinds get part way there. Hoe- 
ing, weeding and spraying are not 
half as enjoyable as cutting Roses or 
drinking in the beauty of various 
flower pictures, but they must be done, 
or there will be few pictures to enjoy 
and such work is much easier in June 
than in hot dry August. From start 
to finish these three operations are al- 
ways on hand but the more thoroughly 
they are performed early in the season 
the less will be needed later. This is 
especially true of weeding. 





How little garden work can be suc- 
cessfully ieft to hired help! In the 
case of large estates professional gar- 
deners take charge of the place and 
seldom is the owner expected or in fact 
allowed to supervise and plan. The real 
pleasure of creating beauty is the 
gardener’s not the owner’s. In the 
small garden that is one’s very own, 
much havoc can be wrought by a man 
hired to work by the hour or day. 
Seldom does such a man know any- 
thing about plants, especially in the 
seedling stage. After various losses 
from this source most garden lovers 
will decide to attempt only what can 
be cared for with one’s own labor even 
though backache and roughened hands 
may be the result. 

“The palm is not gained without 
labor.” 

A reasonable amount of digging in 
the soil is considered healthful work. 
Certainly living out of doors is better 
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than staying inside. Every moment 
possible should be spent in some form 
of outdoor life. 


Insect Friends and Foes 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT 
[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


When I hear any one speak of harm- 
less or helpful insects I instinctively 
feel, “There ain’t no such animal:” 
But of course a minute’s consideration 
reminds me that there is and that 
many of our most delicious fruits 
would be scarcer and higher in price 
than they are now if it were not for 
the friendly bees, who carry the pollen 
from flower to flower. I think all will 
agree, however, that the helpful spe- 
cies are either very few, or that they 
are so modest and retiring in disposi- 
tion and habits as to be seldom en- 
countered. Of course volumes might 
be written in praise of the toad, but I 
am afraid this highly intellectual club 
would object to placing him among the 
insects. The ladybug is said to be 
most useful in destroying aphids, but 
as the proportion seems to be one lady- 
bug to several billions of aphids the 
little lady cannot be credited with very 
much except good intentions. 

But when we speak of harmful in- 
sects the list is long indeed, from the 
tiny red spider to the big white grub 
and all sizes between, each has its 
own mode of attack and frequently 
its favorite plant though none of them 
disdain substitutes if the favorite is 
lacking. Each year seems to bring 
something new but roughly speaking 
they may be divided into two classes— 
those that eat the plants and those 
with sucking mouth parts that kill the 
plants by sucking the juices from the 
tender shoots and leaves, such as plant 
lice or aphids and some, possibly all, 
forms of scale bugs. 

For these sucking insects the con- 
tact remedies are the ones to be used 
as poisons are of no avail for insects 
that do not eat the foliage. A solu- 
tion of whale oil soap—one pound to 
seven gallons of water is an effective 
remedy and kerosene emulsion is also 
very successful, and “Black Leaf 40” 
is a form in which the active principle 
of tobacco is prepared for out-of-door 
use. Diluted with water as directed 
it will keep indefinitely. Where only 
one or two plants are affected I have 
often found it less trouble to remove 
the insects with a small paint brush 
dipped in soapy water than to do it 
in the more elaborate way. The brush 
must be rinsed at each stroke and you 
will be amazed at the number of in- 
sects you will find in the bottom of 
the cup. For the eating insects Paris 
green used in spray (one pound to 150 
gallons of water) and arsenate of lead 
also used in spray are both effective 
while hellebore which may be used 
dry if mixed with five parts flour or 
air-slacked lime is very good and 
rather more convenient for use in a 
small way. 

I don’t know whether the disgusting 
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slug that spends his nights eating the 
tender shoots of our choicest plants is 
an insect or not (he certainly is mean 
enough to be) but eternal vigilance 
seems to be the only sure remedy for 
his depredations. By rising and get- 
ting on the job as soon as it is light 
they can be found and gathered in a 
plant saucer and destroyed. I don’t 
know the approved method of destruc- 
tion but I burn them. They are so 
tough I don’t believe it hurts ’em any 
and I—don’t—-much—care! 

Coal ashes scattered on the ground 
about the plants is something of a 
safeguard and I have read lately that 
powdered alum is very effective in 
keeping them at bay. Paris green 
sprinkled on the soil will kill them, but 
it will also kill earth worms as well. 
Perhaps not to any large extent, how- 
ever. 

It is said “there is no peace for the 
wicked” and perhaps it is because the 
first gardeners sinned so deeply that 
all others of that ilk are beset with 
pests on every side. Truly we have to 
pay for the joy we find in the garden 
but who begrudges the price? 

P. S.—Since writing the above I have 
read a formula for kerosene emulsion 
in small quantities. 


Mix two tablespoonfuls of kerosene with half 
a cup of sweet milk. When mixed add 
three quarts of water and stir till thoroughly 
blended. This is easily prepared and is sufficient 
for two or three plants. 


A Talk About Begonias 
By JANE Lesuie Kirt 
(In The Farm Journal) 


Just now I want to talk about the 
different varieties of Begonias that are 
sure to be seen in the windows of most 
of our farmhouses. This class of house 
plants is satisfactory, and more beauti- 
ful in many ways than any other of our 
soft-wooded plants. And they have, more- 
over, one great advantage over most of 
the soft-wooded plants—they are seldom 
troubled with insects. 

To be successful with Begonias through 
their blooming season, much depends on 
how you have cared for them during the 
Summer. Many people prefer to keep 
old plants over from year to year, but 
this is really a poor plan, because after 
a Begonia is one year old it invariably 
becomes straggiing and shapeless. So it 
is very much better to raise young plants 
each year. During the hot weather they 
require a light, sandy soil and should be 
shaded in such a manner that they get 
all the sun possible, but are not scalded 
and burned. When the time comes to 
pot them, it will be necessary to put 
plenty of broken crockery in the bottom 
of the pot before the soil goes in. You 
will find that they will bloom better in 
small-sized pots, where they will make 
strong roots. After you have potted the 
plants do not allow them to stand on the 
ground. If you fail to take this precau- 
tion the pots will become infested with 
earth-worms, which will keep the soil 
from draining properly so that it will 
soon become sour. A sour soil is not 
conducive to strong, vigorous root 


growth. 

Many of the varieties are quite soft 
and break easily, so it is better to tie 
them up to small stakes. These should be 





as inconspicuous as possible. Florists 
sell them for a cent each, and when 
painted green they are really almost in- 
visible. 

When the Fall comes and you must 
take in the i py place them in south 
windows and give them plenty of air. I 
can hear some readers say, “Oh, dear! 
I haven’t any south windows.” Well, in 
that case, use the sunniest ones you have 
for your Begonias. You will find they 
will thrive best in a warm atmosphere, 
and will even stand furnace air r 
than almost any other plants. That is 
one reason they can be recommended for 
house plants. If you notice that they 
are dropping their flower buds, and that 
their leaves begin to turn —, you 
= be satisfied you have them in too 
cool an atmosphere. 

Begonias are not so tractable under 
the clippers as some plants are. So if 
you intend to keep them dwarfed and 
bushy, you must start to pinch them 
when they are tiny specimens. Just take 
out the merest tip of each shoot. If you 
cut a strong shoot half way back, the 
shoot is v apt to remain a coarse stub 
the entire Winter. 

It is very beneficial to set the plants 
in the bathtub occasionally and sprinkle 
them well. This seems to keep them 
clean and fresh-looking and they grow 
and flower better. 

I have found that almost all failures 
to Winter flowering Begonias are due 
to over-potting or trying to make old 
plants do what they are past doing. So 
it is better to grow young plants eve: 
year from cuttings. ey will root read- 
ily in a window in a pot of sand, if care 
is taken that they are never too wet. 
This matter of not over-watering is most 
important. When you make the slips or 
cuttings, use no hard wood, but only the 
_ of the young shoots. Make them 
about three inches in length. After root- 
ing, pot them in small pots in sandy soil 
and see that they have plenty of drain- 
age. It is safer to have too much than 
too little. 

In examining the listed varieties, many 
readers will no doubt be disappointed to 
find I have mentioned only six varieties, 
the majority of which they probably 
have. ese are not new or remarkable 
= any way but they are vigorous varie- 

es. 
I might have mentioned the Glorie de 
Lorraine. It leads in all flower shows 
but, like many unusual flowers, it is ut- 
terly impractical for the average home 
window. Such Begonias come to us from 
the islands of the western coast of 
Africa. There they bloom in the Sum- 
mer and rest in the Winter; here we 
make them bloom with the artificial heat 
from the stoves in the Winter. After the 
Winter blooming they should rest os 
the Summer, but our warm climate wil 
not permit this. So they blossom on, 
and at the end of twelve months become 
exhausted and die. 

Therefore, while the rare Begonias are 
beautiful, we must cling to the ones that 
we know will live in the environments 
we have to offer. The Alba Picta—white 
flowered—is beautiful and reliable. The 
same can be said of the Argentea Guttata 
and Corallina Lucerna, the latter the 
beautiful coral variety we all admire. 
Haageana can carried from year to 
year and will develop into a huge mass 
of the most attractive foliage and flow- 
ers. The Rubra is a very common va- 
riety. You see it as frequently as the 
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Geranium and, let me add, it is just as 
reliable. Last comes the Metallica, which 


_is not quite so common as the other five, 
but just as worth while. 


Annuals and Perennials 
for Cut Flowers 

I have had some little experience in 
the raising of outdoor cut flowers, both 
perennials and annuals, and though my 
knowledge is not profound, a few notes 
on my experiences and observations may 
be of interest to others. Although I am 
now in the business of raising the plants 
and seed, my main interest is in those 
varieties that are, or have the possibility 
of being, of value to the floral grower. 

In perennials I find the field unlimited. 
In fact there a start has hardly been 
made, in this locality at least. In our 
constant search for those sorts that can 
be used for cutting we find a number 
of additional varieties every year that 
can be profitably raised, especially on a 
limited scale, In our effort to learn how 
they should best be handled, a few sam- 
= bunches are picked and sent to the 
ocal florist for trying. 

Of course there are a number of the 
common sorts which have been more or 
less generally grown for some time, such 
as Delphisiium Belladonna, Gaillardia 

randi , Coreopsis, lanceolata, Shasta 
aisy, Gypsophila paniculata, single and 
double, etc. 

There are plenty of others which are 
easily grown out of doors under general 
field culture, but are less generally used. 
They are perfectly hardy in our North- 
ern climate, and I have found them profit- 
able to grow for the wholesale market. 
The following short list includes a few 
of the most important: Aquilegia, Pyre- 
thrum, Euphorbia corollata, Boitonia, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Heuchera, Echinops, 
Chinese Lantern Plant, Statice latifolia, 
Sweet William, Lavendula vera, Platy- 
— Iceland Poppy, Achillea, Lupinus, 


Of the annuals we do not find as long 
a list of desirables to work with, but 
as new varieties are tried out and new 
uses for flowers discovered the list stead- 
ily increases in length. Centaurea cy- 
anus, Marigold, Calendula, Annual Lark- 
spur, Scabiosa, Salpiglossis, Snow-on-the- 
ountain, Snapdragons, Gypsophila ele- 
gans, Candytuft, Helichrysum, Celosia, 
Cosmos, Sweet Peas, Asters, etc., are 
some of the best known that I have grown 
for the wholesale market. 
_ Of Asters I would suggest the follow- 
ing named varieties as the best money 
makers, named in the order of their 
season of bloom: Queen of the Market 
(white, pink, purple) ; Royal (white, pink, 
purple); Moreton Pink; Crego (white, 
pink, lavender); Heart of France; Pink 
nchantress ; American Branching 
white, pink, lavender, rose, purple); 
eerless Pink; Ostrich Feather (white, 
pink, lavender); and American Beauty 
(rose, purple). Of course there are nov- 
elties and new strains that are worthy 
and well qualified, but I am naming only 
the standard varieties that can be de- 
pended upon to form a nucleus.—S. A. 
(In Florists’ Exchange) 


Weather conditions throughout the 
country seem to be quite uneven this 
year. The Middle West reports cold 
weather and much rain, whereas in the 
East while we have had enough rain 
and it has been fairly cool, the month 
of May has for the most part been 
satisfactory for planting. 
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The Heaths and Their Propagation 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grewer| 


BY T. SHEWARD 
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EATHS or Ericas, are valuable 
for greenhouse decoration in 
Winter and early Spring. They 

also make good house plants. 
Propagation is accomplished by 
cuttings of the half-ripened young 
shoots taken during the Winter 
months, preferably November, Decem- 
ber or January. The cuttings are made 
from side shoots and are taken with a 
heel if possible, but if this is impos- 
sible, cuttings taken and trimmed in 
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the usual way will root, Fig. 1. Sappy 
growths should be avcided when mak- 
ing cuttings as they damp off very 
easily. 

A good compost for rooting the cut- 
tings is two-thirds peat, one-third fine 
sand. Put in plenty of drainage in 
the pots when filling and water well 
before setting in the cuttings. Set in 
the cuttings, as at Fig. 2, and cover 
with a bell-glass or cloche. The bell- 
glass should be kept clean of moisture 





by wiping with a cloth every morning 
and the cuttings never allowed to get 
too dry. 

When the cuttings are rooted, they 
are potted off into small pots, Fig. 4 
and Fig. 5. A pan of rotted cuttings 
is shown at Fig. 6. 

As the cuttings get larger, repotting 
will be necessary, and to make them 
bushy, the young shoots should be 
headed back, Fig. 6. A temperature 
of 50° is most suitable. 





Growing Cyclamen 
By Caas. E. PARNELL 
| Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


Cyclamen Persicum; or as it is also 
known as the Persian Violet, is a 
greenhouse plant of easy cultivation, 
doing well in a compost composed o 
equal parts of well rotted sods and leaf 
mould or well pulverized manure, with 
a sprinkling of sharp sand and soot if 
the latter can be obtained, as the soot 
will materially aid the size and bril- 
liancy of both foliage and flowers. Mix 
well and use the compost rough. In 
potting use porous or soft baked pots 
by all means. Let them be propor- 
tionate to the size of the bulbs for as 
a rule Cyclamens do not require large 


pots. Good drainage is also essential 
and if the pot is one-third filled with 
drainage it will be none too much. 
When the bulbs are first potted wa- 
ter sparingly until growth commences, 
when the supply can be gradually in- 
creased. On the approach of cool 
weather they can be brought inside 
and given as light and sunny a situa- 
tion as possible with a temperature of 
from 55° to 60°. Water should be 
carefully given as required until the 
flowering season is over when the sup- 
ply should be gradually reduced, but 
at no time should the plants be per- 
mitted to become absolutely dry. 
Early in May the plants should be 
taken out of the pots, the earth and 
all decaying roots and foliage care- 


fully removed and the bulbs planted 
out in a nicely prepared border in a 
partially shaded situation where they 
can remain until the middle of Septem- 
ber when they can be taken up, re- 
potted without breaking the ball of 
earth and _ started into growth. 
Merely keeping the plants free from 
weeds is all the attention they require 
during the summer months. Bulbs of 
the Cyclamen are quite useless after 
the third season’s blooming. 

When given a light and sunny sit- 
uation the Cyclamen is an excellent 
window garden plant as not only is the 
foliage very attractive but the flowers 
remain a long time in perfection after 
they are fully developed. 
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Joyous June 


UNE is the month for seeing gar- 

dens, and in visiting the gardens of 
others our eyes are opened to the pos- 
sibilities of new combinations of color 
and form, and to the knowledge of 
new plants that may worthily be added 
to our possessions. The languid days 
entice us to the easy enjoyment of our 
own successes, but much of our fu- 
ture joy will come from the following 
out of suggestions that we get from 
other gardens this very year. But al- 
though we all enjoy visitors to our 
gardens, there are visitors and visit- 
ors; some become friends and some 
are worth dodging. A garden visit is 
not the occasion for a mere social call 
to be filled with a constant chatter of 
glittering generalities, but rather a 
quiet hour for study and pleasant in- 
terchange of experiences, if circum- 
stances permit. It is the garden we 
are really visiting not so much the 
owner, and it is to the garden that we 
must look for entertainment—a quiet 
appreciation of the garden. Perhaps 
an intelligent question or two and a 
simple word of thanks may start a de- 
lightful garden friendship; whereas a 
gush and a rush and a “how perfectly 
lovely” and a “how do you ever do it?” 
merely reveals your ignorance and 
lack of real understanding. In a so- 
cial call we do not harp on the splen- 
dors of our home furnishings; and yet 
in the garden many of us rave about 
how wonderful OUR Irises, or Roses, 
or what not, are; without a moment’s 
‘thought: Or mention as though casu- 
ally, that we have so many varietics 
of this or that; and such and such a 
variety is really the only one worth 
growing; when there before our eyes 
is a splendid showing of something 
quite different. Now all of us in our 
gardens have some special plans, or 
interests. It may be the setting, a 
grouping of colors, or even a mere 
rock plant that is difficult to grow; but 
whatever it is the visitor who shows 
a quiet appreciation of that point, is 
henceforth marked for special consid- 
eration. Therefore visitors, all think 
before you speak; and if you can ex- 
press your realization of some special 
success you will find yourself thrice 
welcome. 

It is in early June that my garden 
is at its best. The Spring cleaning is 
over; dying flower stalks are few, and 
it is the height of the season for many 
species; and among these species we 
may find many divers forms and col- 
ors, and many chances for novel group- 
ings. There are Columbines, and 


Irises, Peonies and Canterbury Bells, 
Foxgloves, and oh, so many more. And 
it is well to remember that Irises 
should be transplanted in July, Ori- 
ental Poppies in August and Peonies 


in September so that now when we 
have their beauties before us is the 
psychological time to send in our or- 
ders. And as for the biennials, the 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, and Can- 
terbury Bells, if we plant our seeds in 


ealy July, we will have 
plants for the following June. 

With the symposiums published by 
the Peony and Iris Societies we have 
a safe guide for the selection of named 
varieties, the catalogue descriptions of 
the delicate tinted Oriental Poppies 
are adequate, and so I shall write not 
of these well-known things but rather 
of a variety of secondary plants that, 
planted here and there may add a new 
interest of color or habit. 

The Speedwells are of easy culture, 
and though the August blooming Ve- 
ronica longifolia subsessilis is by far 
the most showy, I find that the earlier 
varieties are much noted by the gar- 
den visitors. There is the moisture 
loving V. gentianoides with its low 
mat of shiny leaves and slender spires 
of tiny gray-blue flowerets, the color 
rather uncommon and possessing the 
same harmonious quality as the blue 
Flax. V incana with downy, gray foli- 
age makes a splendid tight edging 
and the blue spikes make a delightful 
contrast. V. repens and rupestris are 
charming in the crevices of a stone 
walk, while the similar dark green 
foliaged and purple flowered Teucrium 
or pectinata are taller and more 
spreading, fit ground covers for shal- 
low bays along the path. V. spuria, 
on the other hand gives us a light 
tone at a height of at least two feet 
and I like it with long-spurred Colum- 
bines in pale yellow and white. Many 
of these Speedwells are but little 
grown and yet so different in habit 
and quality of color are they from the 
Irises, or Peonies, that to add them to 
the picture may make a pleasing con- 
trast. 

Now, too, come the Pinks, the old- 
fashioned Dianthus plumarius and the 
new Alilwoodii varieties, giants of 
their kind. I like them, yes, very 
much, for cutting, and even here and 
there along the paths; but in bloom 
they lack the compactness that is nec- 
essary to give a sheet of color. Theirs 
is a careless grace that is ideal on a 
rocky bank or carries atmosphere to 
the old-time garden, but seems out-of- 
place amongst made-to-order formali- 
ties. In the garden I like masses of 
barbatus in selected colors. The patch- 
work quilt ones I put in an out-of-the- 
way border in the distance; groups of 
latifclius which I might describe as a 
taller less compact Sweet William; and 
lines, in the reserve garden, of the 
annual chinensis and the bushy All- 
woodii. And all the rest, from the tiny 
glacialis to the tall, slender, fringed 
superbus I want only in the rock-gar- 


splendid 
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den among the rocks and on banks 
that bring them nearer the level of 


-the eyes. Such innumerable and fas- 


cinating varieties as there are for 
such a site. 

There, I have about filled my space 
with never an opening for mentioning 
the Campanulas, the Lilies, the An- 
thericums, or Digitalis, that add so 
— to our joyous appreciation of 

une. 


Save the Animal Manures 


Barnyard manure is a by-product of 
cropping and furnishes a means of re- 
turning to the soil the unused portions 
of the crop. Manure contaius all three 
of the important elements of plant pro- 
duction, but by far the largest per cent 
is nitrogen. 

There is no question that manure is 
the best fertilizer obtainable, for it con- 
tains all of the most essential elements 
as well as having the advantage derived 
from the organic matter content and the 
bacterial action. Twenty tons of manure 
are equivalent to one ton of quickly avail- 
able mixed fertilizer and one ton of slow- 
ly available fertilizer besides. 

he greatest loss in manure comes 
from leaching while standing exposed to 
rain. All manure should be incorporated 
in the soil as soon as possible and not 
allowed to stand exposed to weather 
conditions. Once it is in the soil it is 
safe. If, however, it cannot be plowed 
under at once, it would be better left in 
large piles than spread out in a thin 
layer in favorable weather exposed to the 
sunshine and wind for a long period of 
time. 

Manure is unbalanced in that it con- 
tains too much nitrogen for its phos- 
phorus. Acid ae can be supple- 
mented to good advantage. Increased 
returns will come from spreading uni- 
formly and in a finely divided condition. 
It is well when the supply of manure is 
limited to spread it thin over a larger 
area.—Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 


Your House of Happiness 
By B. Y. WiLLiAMs 
(In Ladies’ Home Journal) 


Take what God gives, O heart of mine, 
And build your house of happiness. 
Perchance some have given more; 

But many have been given less. 
The treasure lying at your feet, 

Whose value you but faintly guess, 
Another builder, looking on, 

Would barter heaven to possess. 


Have you found work that you can do? 
Is there a heart that loves you best? 
Is there a spot somewhere called home 
Where, spent and worn, your soul may 
rest? 
A friendly tree? A book? A song? 
A dog that loves your hand’s caress? 
A store of health to meet life’s needs? 
Oh, build your house of happiness! 


Trust not to-morrow’s dawn to bring 

The dreamed-of joy for which you 
wait; 

You have enough of pleasant things 
To house your soul in y state; 

To-morrow Time’s relentless stream 
May bear what now hy have away; 

Take what God gives, O heart, and build 
Your house of happiness to-day! 
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The Twin City Iris Show 


The third annual Iris Show will be 
held the week of June 5th for two 
days. The date is subject to change 
depending on the weather. The show 
will be held in St. Paul this year un- 
der an arrangement that it will be 
alternated annually between the two 
cities. The American Iris Society 
will be assisted by the Northwestern 
Peony and Iris Society and the Ram- 
sey County Men’s Garden Club. The 
show is open to all exhibitors, and 
growers of Irises are urged to attend 
and bring their flowers. All entries 
should be made by June first if possi- 
ble with Prof. LeRoy Cady, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. A complete 
schedule and list of prizes will be 
printed and mailed to those interested, 
and a post card will be sent out giving 
the exact dates and place of holding 
the show. Iris growers outside of the 
State are invited to attend and ex- 
hibit flowers. 

There is a silver cup as Sweepstake 
prize and silver and bronze médals are 
offered by the American Iris Society. 

The following is the list of classes 
with the number of prizes in each. In 
four instances the first prize has been 
decided on and is mentioned: 


GROUP I 
Open to All Exhibitors 


Collection of 30 distinct varieties, one 
stalk of each. prizes. 
Collections of not more than 24 nor 
less than 12 distinct varieties, three 
stalks in a vase. prizes. 
Collections of not more than 12 nor 
less than 6 distinct varieties, one stalk 
in a vase. Three prizes. 

Collection of not more than 12 nor 
less than 6 distinct varieties, three 
stalks in a vase. Three prizes. 
Collection of 6 distinct varieties, self- 
colored, 3 stalks of each. Three prizes. 
Collection of 6 distinct varieties of bi- 
colors, 3 stalks of each. Three prizes. 


Class 1. 
Class 2. 


Class 3. 


Class 4. 


Class 6. 
Class 6. 


Class 7. 


Class 8. 


Class 9. 





Class 10. 


Class 11. 


to 
seedlings rated at 80% or over poi 


ling must be of good height, size, and 
color and each in its class must at 

compare favorably with the fol- 
lowing Ingeborg, Amas, Mrs. _Alan 
Gray, Paliida 


Rhein Nine Jeanne @ “Are, 
Loreke iris King, Quaker Al- 
cazar. It should be noted that any of 
the Tollowine defects may prevent a 
seedling from scoring 80 points: low 
growing, or unbranched or poorly bal- 
anced stalks, flowers of dull or uneven 
coloring, form, small size or 
too simijar to well-known varieties. 
Varieties receiving such awards should 
be registered with the Amercian Iris 
Society and description filed immedi- 
ately. 
Collection of Irises not bearded, 
stalks of each (including sibirica etc. . 
Three prizes. 





Class 12. 


Class 13. Specimen stalk, white in general ef- 
fect. Two prizes. 
Specimen stalk, yellow in general ef- 
fect. Two prizes. 


Class 14. 


Class 15. | stalk, blue predominating. 
Two prizes. 

Class 16. | mpm Ty stalk, purple predominating. 
Two prizes. 

Class 17. Specimen stalk, pink the dominating 
color. Two prizes. 


Class 18. Speci stalk, blended tones. 
Two prizes. 
GROUP II 

Open only to Amateurs. 
Collection of 3 distinct varieties, self- 
colored, 1 stalk each. Three prizes. 
Collection of 3 distinct varieties of bi- 
colors, 1 stalk each. Three prizes. 





Ciass 19. 
Class 20. 


Class 21. Collection of 3 distinct varieties, white 
or wine oat patterned with blue or violet. 
Three prizes. 

Class 22. Collection of 3 distinct varieties of 
blended colors. Three prizes. 

Class 23. Specimen stalk, self-colored. 
Two prizes. 

Class 24. Specimen a seth, bi-colored. 
Two prizes. 


times in 

For the most sensine exhibit in the show 
American Iris Society Silver Medal. 

For the most comprehensive exhibit made by 
an amateur American Iris Society Bronze Medal. 


A. C. ARNY, Chairman 


The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 


Sweepstakes prize—silver cup to be won three 
succession. 











Several donations of Gladiolus buibs 
for the A. G. S. trial plot in connec- 
tion with the local society’s test gar- 
den have been received. Vaughan’s, 
of Chicago, sent the following: Mar- 
garet, Detroit, Pontiac-Princeps, Des- 
demone, Florence, Vaughan’s White, 
Mrs. H. A. Caesar, Field Marshal 
Haig, Primulinus Sunbeam, Mary 
Blackman, Mrs.Brewster, C. L. Hutch- 
ison, and Sphinz. 

J. F. Munsell, of Ashtabula, seed- 
lings of Taconic and of America, both 
unnamed; J. L. Wilson, of Toronto, 
Lady Borden; J. L. Vondel’s Beacon 
Flame; John H. McKibbin’s Dorothy 
McKibbin, Carmen, Highland Lassie, 
Gold Pheasant and S. E. Spencer’s 
Mrs. F. C. Peters. From the Derby 
Gardens, Lake View, N. Y., Viola Bird, 
Primulinus Lady White, Maije, Mrs. 
A. C. Beal and Quadroon. From The 
Metzner Floral Co., of California, 
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Bahia, Darkness, Ragten, Pennant, 
Rose Ash, Mrs. John S. Wood, Nos. 
181 and 257, Alta, The Pilot, Rhoda, 
Psyche, Acme, Bunker Hill, Delmar, 
Jasmine, Polar Star, Yosemite, Spar- 
tan Tokay, Sirius and Red Coat. 

The first display of Tulips and other 
spring flowers from the Society’s Gar- 
den was shown on Saturday, May 6th. 
Amongst the newer varieties of single 
Tulips shown were De Wet, Herman 
Schlegal, White Beauty, Max Haave- 
lar, the multiflowered Praestans, Sir 
Thos. Lipton and Enchantress. Tea 
Rose, a double of pale yellow color, 
though not new, was particularly ad- 
mired. It is a dainty pe-fumed Tu- 
lip, suggestive of its name. In the 
Daffodils Van Waveren’s Giant occu- 
pied the premier position. A continu- 
ous display of seasonable bloom will 
be shown from Tulip until “Mum” 
time, nothing but creditable bloom 
will be placed and everything will be 
correctly labeled. 

The annual distribution of Roses, 
Shrubs, Gladiolus bulbs and Peren- 
nials to the members took place dur- 
ing late April and early May. Some 
5,000 Roses were given as premiums 
and sold. American Beauty and Paul’s 
Scarlet seemed to be the favorite in 
climbers, though the good old Doro- 
thy Perkins, Yellow Rambler and Ezx- 
celsa were in great demand. Grooten- 
dorst’s H. J. Grootendorst is fast be- 
coming a favorite as a hedge Rose, dis- 
placing shrubbery. In the H. T.’s 
Premier, Mrs. J. Jolles, Archie Grey, 
Covent Garden, Constance, Golden 
Ophir, Los Angeles, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Mme. Butterfly, Lillian Moore, 
Geisha and American Beauty were 
much sought after. In Baby Ram- 
blers, Juliana, Erna Teschendorff and 
Ellen Paulson were in demand for bed- 
ding use, displacing greenhouse plants. 
A goodly number of Japanese Maples, 
River’s Copper Beech, Ginko Trees, 
Aucuba Japonica, Pyramidal Box, 
Azalea Pontica, Magnolias; Eunony- 
mus (Altus), Climbing Hydrangeas, 
Viburnum Carlesii and Rhytedophyl- 
lum were disposed of for lawn decora- 
tion. Eunonymus (Vegetus) an ever- 
green climber which is _ perfectly 
hardy in Ontario but is practically 
unknown was somewhat of a “dead let- 
ter.” For foundation planting this 
wonderful shrub-climber has no equal, 
has glossy evergreen foliage, does not 
adhere to the wall but simply leans 
against it, needs no tying and can eas- 
ily be kept in bounds. 

F. E. BENNETT, 
Pres’t 





New York State Fair 


Fresneennconennasaen, 





Prof. D. Lumsden, of the Dept. of 
Agric., Washington, is again superin- 
tendent of the Flower Dept. of the New 
York State Fair to be held at Syracuse, 
on Sept. 11 to 16. Prof. Lumsden looks 
for the biggest show yet. Get premium 
lists from J Dan Ackerman, Jr., 
Syracuse, N 


Sec’y, 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Fine Manure for the Garden 


To THE Eprror :— 


There seems to be quite a difference of opinion 
when to spread manure for gardening. One ad- 
vises to let it stand in the open during the Winter 
and spread it in the Spring, and then turn it un- 
der, or plow first, then spread and harrow in. 
Others advise spreading in the Winter and turn- 
ing under in the Spring. I have a combination 
of hog, cow and horse manure, and at the pres- 
ent time have it in the yard covered over with 


D. D. M. (N. J.) 

Answer :—For garden culture we think 
it best to make the manure as fine as 
possible and harrow or rake it in after 
Eames. For farm work it usually pays 

t to haul the manure away from the 
barn each day and spread directly on the 
> be plowed under in Spring. 

is saves labor by doing the work at a 
time when there is least to do, and thus 
avoiding it in the rush of Spring work. 
The manure never contains more plant 
food than when it is first made, and if it 
is to be washed out or leached this may 
better be done out where the crops are to 
grow. Manure for the garden is differ- 
ent. The garden crops are ted to 
make a quick, rank growth, and in order 
to give t the plant food must be sol- 
uble and quickly available. For that rea- 
son a compost heap may well be used to 
ferment the manure. No doubt some of 
the plant food may be lost through this 
process, but what there is left is more 
available, and the coarse manure is bro- 
ken up and made fine. When manure 
and sods or old trash are piled together 
with a little lime, fermentation starts, 
and the pile is well heated or ed 
through the Fall and Winter. In the 
Spring the pile will be smaller and the 
manure may be spread almost like soil 
or chemical fertilizer. We think it better 
to spread this fine manure after plowing 
and harrow it into the upper part of the 
soil. Coarse manure is better plowed 
under; it cannot be well worked in with 
the harrow.—Rural New Yorker 


Gladioli from Seed— 
Transplanting Evergreens 
To THE Eprror:— 


1. I have been reading in November ques- 
tion department how to grow seeds and 
want to try it. Could I use more than one blos- 
som on a spike, if I had only one bulb of a va~- 
riety that I wished to cross with more than one 
other variety? After the seeds are ripe must the 


me it is difficult to grow 
Evergreens which are purchased from nurseries. 
I wondered why they die, if it was from wrong 
soil. What care should they have? 

Mrs. W. W. Reep 


Answer :—First: Growing of Gladioli 
from seed is really not a difficult matter 
and the saving of seed is extremely sim- 
ple. You can use as many blooms on a 
spike as desired, but don’t forget that 
practically every seed gives you a differ- 
ent variety. Possibly there may be some 
that are nearly alike, but it is claimed 
that, strictly speaking, no two are just 
the same. You can, of course, make as 
many crosses from one — as you see 
fit, within the limits of the pollen avail- 
able. Setting seed does not absolutely 
spoil the bulb, although they are some- 
what injured for next season’s bloom. 


Second:—Difficulty in making Ever- 
greens grow which are obtained from the 
nurserymen usually is because they be- 
come dry in shipping. It is not difficult 
to transplant Evergreens, if taken up 
and promptly reset, but if the sap once 
dries they are practically worthless, as 
the sap is resinous, and when drying it 
sets or hardens and it can never be 
started again. Extreme celerity in hand- 
ling and great care in packing is, there- 
fore, necessary. Ever s in shipping 
should be packed with the roots moist and 
pn tops exposed to the air for ventila- 

ion. 


Planting Gladioli for 
Greatest Development 


To THE Eprror:— 


I am a subscriber to THE Fiower Grower and 
anxious for information in regard to planti 
— =a 





us. After placing the bulbs in rows 
the trenches should they be covered with 
alone or half sand and soil mixed? I have all 
sizes of bulbs to plant this year and I desire the 
best development of the smaller 
Cc. B. W. 


Answer:—Unless your soil is a ve 
hard clay, it would hardly seem wo: 
while for you to put clear sand, or half 
sand and half soil over the bulbs in plant- 
ing. Some growers have set the bulbs in 
sand in the trenches to facilitate digging 
and to get drainage, but, as before stated, 
unless your soil is very hard it will not be 
necessary for you to use sand, as sug- 


gested. 

Greatest ovipunent of small sizes of 
Gladioli comes: first, from rather wide 
planting and, second, from planting in a 
fertile soil and, third, from keeping them 
fairly well watered, so that they do not 
suffer from lack of moisture any time 
during the season. In watering, regard- 
less of what method is used, it is better 
to water copiously at intervals of -me to 
two weeks, depending on weather, rather 
than a little water more frequently. In 
other words, when watering the ground 
should be soaked down at least to a depth 
of six or eight inches. 

The subscriber who wishes Fritillaria 
bulbs will find that Dingee & Conard 
Company, West Grove, Pa., catalogues 
two kinds. I have one variety of the 
Crown Imperial and also the Guinea Hen 
flower and find them very interesting. — 
Mrs. E. N. DEARBORN 


A subscriber wants to know full de- 
tails about propagating Asiatica Bud- 
dleia. He asks for complete informa- 
tion about culture, habits, and all other 
details from bed to flower. 

Any reader who has had experience 
along this line will convey a favor by 
writing it out fully for THe FLower 
GROWER. 


Information is wanted by a subscriber 
about growing Violets for the cut flower 
trade. He wants to know whether there 
is more than one variety; wn, 
whether from seeds or plants; and gen- 
eral informatior. on growing and culture. 
Also asks whether they are likely to 
prove a profitable crop. Anything on 
this subject will be gratefully received. 
As complete information as possible is 
desired. 
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Grafting Roses 


‘To Tue Eprror :— 


We have some wild Roses growing not far from 
the house and I wish to graft on the roots of 
young shoots some prunings from our neighbor's 
Paul Neyron and Radiance. 1 imagine that it will 
not be so very difficult if you will give me some 
simple directions. 

Answer:—Scions of Paul N. and 
Radiance could be grafted on the young 
shoots of wild Roses without difficulty 
but it would not be a wise thing to 
do, as our wild Roses sucker so badly 
that the resulting plant would not be 
satisfactory. If it is desired to prop- 
agate these plants it would be much 
better to graft or bud them on roots 
of Canina or Multiflora. The ama- 
teur may grow Multiflora from seed for 
this purpose with little difficulty; bud- 
ding can be done in July and August or 
root grafting in the winter. 

JOHN C. WistTerR, Secretary, 
American Rose Society 





BOOK REVIEWS 








The American Rose Annual for 1922. 
Edited by J. Horace McFarland; 192 
pages with index. Finely, if not pro- 
fusely, illustrated. American Rose 
Society, Harrisburg, Pa. Price to 
members only $3, with a year’s mem- 
bership. Y 

Much of the present issue of The 
American me — >» — to ar- 
ticles prepa especia or the ama- 
teur, but much is also interest to the 
professional or advanced student. Valu- 
able chapters are devoted to the insect 
pests common to Roses and attention is 
also given to diseases of Roses. 

A chapter on staging of Rose shows 
will be helpful to new organizations, and 
there are several articles dealing with 
the Rose shows in various parts of the 
country. 2 
Many high tributes are given the late 
Dr. Walter Van Fleet, the producer of 
many of America’s best Roses. An of- 
ficial list of Roses, introduced in Amer- 
ica is given. The entire contents of the 
book is made quickly available by means 
of an index. 

There are sixteen sepia plates and two 
color plates, the frontispiece being a dou- 
ble sized plate of a Rose not yet intro- 
duced. 

Tne Little Ga Mrs. Francis King. 
94 pages. "Ticotrated. The Atlantic 

Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. 

This little book of Mrs. King’s treats 
of the American garden from the view- 
point of the small planting, and for the 
purpose for which it is designed is quite 
admirable. : t 

The contents are divided into several 
chapters, each one having a practical 
title and carried out in a practical way. 
A considerable list of perennials, etc., 
are given as a guide. 

The suggestions offered in this book 
would prove interesting and helpful, not 
only to those who are interested in the 
little garden, but also to those who are 
interested in the planting of a more pre- 
tentious place. 





St. Thomas “The Flower City.” 1922, 
Fifteenth Annual R t of the St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society, St. 


Thomas, Ont. 

Sixty-four pages and colored cover. 
Beautifully illustrated and with a num- 
ber of interesting articles. Premium lists 
for 1922. Price list of flower stocks, in- 
teresting advertisements, &c. 
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Garden Color as Seen by an Artist 


Clara M. Boltz, writing in Farm 
and Garden, quotes from a letter re- 
ceived from Robert Henri, the New 
York artist, as follows: 

“Surely there is much that can be done 
in garden designing, especially when, as 
you say, there are people who have gar- 
dens and think that color has no im- 
portant place in the development of beau- 
tiful flower gardening. I doubt if I 
would care to see the flower garden of 
one who does not consider color the first 
essential. And for those who do value 
color there is always room for advance- 
ment. We live in an age that is gray 
through want of color. The negation 
of color indicates cold and unspiritual 
existence. There is now coming to life 
a reawakening as regards color, and as 
this new spirit grows humanity becomes 
warmer, kindlier, and emotion plays its 
part in our constructions. The combina- 
tion of emotion and science expressing 
through color and form will give great 
results. The day will come when people 
will see in beautiful flowers, grown in 
abundance and in order, not only a thing 
to please, but a medium for the expres- 
sion of the best in them and an inspira- 
tion to a truer and fuller life. Whoever 
works to inspire the growth and the love 
of flowers—not in private enclosures 
only, but broadcast, everywhere—will do 
a t and valuable work for humanity. 

‘I am deeply interested in the growth 
everywhere of plants, however common, 
that are beautiful, and in the organiza- 
tion of the various plants so that the or- 
chestration of colors will be to the best 
advantage of the whole and each part. I 
like flowers, all kinds, whether the most 
common or the most rare, because of their 
color and their form, and I want to see 
them anywhere, in my garden, in yours, 
in the rich man’s, the poor man’s, on the 
road, anywhere—ail the world my gar- 
den, everybody my gardener, and every- 
body to enjoy them the same as I. A 
world full of flowers, rich and kind and 
forgiving in their colors; valiant and 
strong; full of promise. Make me a gar- 
den like that and cover all the world with 
it. It will kill crime and it will kill 
poverty, for it will kill selfishness and 
it will prove that Mother Nature is right. 
If you can warm up the hearts of your 
clients to a real love of flowers so that 
they will find in them their significance, 
you will do a great work.” 


Catalogues and Price Lists ° 

N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, N.Y. 1922 price list 

and catalogue of Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, and 
Hardy Plants. 





The Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind. 1922 
catalogue of Irises, with some interesting bits of 
history of the Williamson Seedlings. 





Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Calif. Bulletin 
No. 61, listing Burbank’s new creations and spe- 
cial selections in seeds, etc. 32 pages. Well il- 
lustrated and colored cover. 





H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio. Descriptive 
circular and price list of Hardy Chrysanthemums. 





Lee R. Bonnewitz, 
Notes Number Five. 


Van Wert, Ohio. Garden 





Mill Gardens, Sheffield, Pa., John I. 
» Prop. Descriptive price list of Amer- 
grown Gladioli. 


Upper 
ican 





Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Prelim- 
inary price list of Peonies for 1922. Alphabeti- 
eally arranged with ratings. 





L. J. Germann, Wahnfried Gardens. Van Wert, 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue and price list of fine 
Peonies. 24 pages and cover. 
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Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 
Wyomissing, Pa. Illustrated and descriptive cat- 
alogue of Fall bulbs, including Darwin Tulips. 
A few Irises, Peonies, etc., are also listed. A 
circular insert offers one eye divisions in certain 
varieties. 16 pages and colored cover. 


Upper Mill Gardens, Sheffield, Pa., John I. Cole- 
grove, Prop. Price list of Kunderd’s named va- 
rieties of Primulinus Hybrids. 


Water Lily Seedlings 


Water Lilies may be grown from 
seeds by sowing in the shallow margin 
of a pond or pool and giving them a 
covering of fine sand. The seeds are 
very small and they should be covered 
very lightly. Or they may be sown 
in a pan of sifted loam, covered as 
above and the pan kept filled with wa- 
ter, keeping it about one-half inch 
above the soil. 

A temperature of 65° to 70° is nec- 
essary for best germination of the ten- 
der sorts and they should not be sown 
outside. The hard shell varieties 
should be chipped or scarred to pro- 
mote germination. These may be 
planted in well firmed soil and covered 
one-half inch deep with sand and kept 
under water one-half inch. A temper- 
ature of 65° to 70° is also best for 
these. 

When seedlings are well started they 
may be bedded out in a pond where the 
water is from six inches to a foot in 
depth, although some varieties may do 
well in deeper water. 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
[Continued from page 151] 

It is surprising to see the value one 
can add to his place by turning any 
surplus that he may have into land- 
scape use by plantings that are some- 
what unusual. If one has a good sur- 
plus of Old Crimson, mass it on a hill- 
side and the effect will be surprising. 
Bordering a stream; edging a wood- 
lot; using for hedges; and many other 
uses that will suggest themselves when 
one begins to seek them. 

Plant Peonies, and plant plentifully. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 
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Old Horticultural 
Magazines Wanted 


As stated in the April issue, the Editor 
is desirous of securing copies of old flori- 
cultural and other horticultural maga- 
zines treating on flower growing, which 
have passed out of existence. The list 
given in the April issue is only a sugges- 
tion of what is wanted. Have already re- 
ceived a part of requirements in some of 
these magazines, but no compiete files 
have as yet been secured. 

The quest for old issues of useful pub- 
lications along similar lines to what THE 
FLOWER GROWER is now will continue, 
and it is hoped that any one having such 
that they are willing to dispose of will 
communicate with the Editor. The issues 
may be either beund or unbound, and 
those having magazines which they will 
dispose of at reasonable rates will con- 
fer a favor by communicating with the 
Editor. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 
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CALIFORNIA GLADIOLI: 
Grand Prize Strain 
We have reserved a few assortments 
embracing our offers in the April and 
May FLOWER Grower. Orders will 


be filled until this lot is exhausted. 
If sold out your money will be returned. 


METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View - - Calit. 

















GLADIOLI 


Peonies, Irises, Phlox 
and Hardy Perennials 


Retail Catalog or Wholesale 
Price List on Request. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 


Winona, Minn. 














Our Retail Catalogue 


OF THE BEST IN 


Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Iris, Etc. 


now ready. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 








Wahnfried Gardens 


L. J. GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, O. 


The world’s finest Peonies are listed in my 
Peony booklet now ready for you. Send for it. 


(HOMEOF JUBILEE) 








RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portiand, Ore. 
Gladioli all sold out for this season. Am 

rlanting. 
I thank the Gladiolus growing public for 


their liberal patronage during the and 
expect their business with the At, 8, 








> 

















BOLLES DAHLIAS 
Bolles Dahlia Brochures (JIlustrated) 


Wiitten by an American Grower for American ama- 
teurs and professionals, for American conditions 
of climate, soils and markets. Beautifully illustrated. 
Remit for a returnablecopy. No. 3, Propagation of 
the Dahlia : How to grow from tubers, from seeds, 
and from cuttings : how to get fifty plants from one 
clump. No. 4, Cultivation of the Daht!a: With 
Dahlias, cultivation is more important than all else 
combined. No. 6, Fertilizers and Large Blooms: 
Tells what kinds and how much fertilizer per acre, 
rod, or foot; and how to grow gigantic Prize Win- 
ning Exhibition Blooms, for home, or for Shows. 


Bolles Dahlia Booklets are now fifty 
cents each. Order by number. 


Ask for prospectus. 


Charlton Burgess Bolles 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 
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third of a century 

we have specialized in 
high production on a 2 ale 
summer flowers best suited for garden and 
home beautification—the PEONY and the 
IRIS. _ have confined our efforts to the 











PETERSON’S UNIQUE GUARANTEE, as 
applied to both Peonies anc Iris states ecnphasinally 
“We will replace with three any plant 

blooming not true to description” 
tipped a after natn , tap Be Peonies after September 
lers for Peony division must be 
before October. Ist. Peterson's way to suc- 
described in our new book containing Peter- 
Peonies and Iris, illustrating the 
wonderful combination of color effects which may 
be had by proper intelligent selecti h v 
illustrated in colors, containing instructions and 
other he information—sent to flower lovers 
—it’s t. Write for it. 


Peterson Nurse 


| eeggegenaeven ¢ Chicago, 
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Grade Peonies 


Order early and avoid di intment. There is 
a shortage on some of the varieties. Fall 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, IND. 











Derby Gardens Gladiol 


Kinds and prices in my ad in March and Aart 
= List on application. Whol 
etai 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 
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Sharon Gladiolus Gardens 


’ Choice Gladioli 


SHARON - Massachusetts 








Highland Gladiolus Gardens 
Shipping season closes June 15 


Pink Perfection all sold. 


MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 
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RAIN WHEN You WANT IT 





No one has finer Gladioli than Wm. Phi 


ipps, of Paulding, O. 
His entire plot is watered with Portable lines. 


It Needn’t Have Happened But 
Dry Weather Played Hob with It 


Dry weather knocked the trial gardens of 
the American Dahlia Society, galley west 
last year. 

The official report says, “it was due to 
dry weather.” 

Strange, isn’t it, that anybody allows dry 
weather to spoil their crops and gardens 
when the Skinner System of watering 
costs so little and does so much, without 
you having much to do. 

Dahlias are particularly greedy for water. 
So are Gladioli and Cannas, not to men- 
tion the needs of Asters and about every 





flower that grows. Watering by hose 
holding is as out of date as “going to 
town with a horse and buggy.” 

It used to be that you had to put in fixed 
lines of pipes to have a Skinner System 
of watering, but happily for you we now 
make Sectional Portable lines in 18 feet 
units, and as long as you want them, up 
to 200 feet. Once and for all then, it settles 
all your dry weather worries and water- 
ing botherments. 

Send at once for booklet giving full par- 
ticulars. 





at a time. 
feet long. 





For $19.75 


You can have a 50 foot Portable 
line that waters 2500 square feet 
For $39.75 one 100 





The Skinner Irrigation Co. 





205 Water St. 


Troy, Ohio 





KINNER 
M 




















P. VOS & SON 


Gladiolus Growers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





i 
a z 
peut 
we 
a 
ns 
me 


00. A 
division. ices include postage. If |: 
nit are desired, write for terms, 

and quantities. 

Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


gP 


E 


WE hope to have your name 
on 


our mailing list for next 
season’s catalogue. 
H. M. BARRETT & SON 





STRAWBERRIES 


——_— 


e near Strawberry Culture,” A*+ new 
an expert grower more than 40 years. 





Biot ly commended by competent authorities. 
Write for Free Prospectus, or send $1.00 for 


seems GRATON, - Whitman, Mass. 








Conrod Gladiolus Farm 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
AMERICA and PANAMA 
Grown under Skinner System of Irri- 

gation. Write for prices. 
EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 





MRS. DR. NORTON 


No. 1, $3.00; No. 2. Beton. \% inch to 
% inch, $3.50 per 100, ‘est 


Bulbiets $20.00 per quart. 


HUMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala, Ohio 
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ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Over a hundred of the wens) 's choicest and rarest 





varieties priced from 50c up for you to pick 
from. If you love Re: =) ‘or new catalogue 
now ready. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford “vee. 


Gladioli #83 


customers for their lib- 
eral patronage. 


We will have many new varieties to select 
from another season and shall be pleased to 
supply your wants. 

E. A. FARMER of Farmer Nursery 
LINDEN HILLS STATION, Reute 2 MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











A. B. . deGROAT 


TH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF cli CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 














apg tg mye ng tat pottonst, 
not academic. 


helpful suggestions attractively Spend Glee 

















KEEP YOUR EYE 
ON THIS SPACE 


for our Fall offerings of Japanese 
Hardy Azaleas and Amaryllis. 


1923 offerings of Dahlias, Gladi- 
oli and Cannas. 
SUNSET GARDENS 
Box 131 ~ Pitman, N. J. 

















SEVEN ACRES 
GLADIOLI 


this year, all planted in January ; growi 
Our fields never looked better. Bulblee of 
of of our varieties have germinated from 
75 to 90 per cent, showing great vitality. 
Glad lovers would enjoy seeing our splendid 
stands of Mrs. Dr. Norton, Alice Tiplady, Rose 
Glory, Mary Pickford, Robert J. Kunderd, 
Byron L. Smith and other choice varieties. 
Visitors heartily welcome to our gardens 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Monterey, California 











PEONIES 








Rare and Choice Varieties, Northern Grown, the kind 
_ &S acieton action, consisting of such rare —_ 
= Poseen, Francois Rosseau, Sol 
Karl] » ee, Mme. i a 
Duff, La Dessert, sown. 
ay pep evanee [ears Dessert. Mignon, etc. 
Send for price list. 


RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








TASH: MARL Inc} 
~ 15 E.402*ST. NEW YORK 














E THANK OUR FRIENDS and CUSTOMERS 

for the very liberal patronage received this 

season. We hope you have Glorious Glads. 

We expect to as we are making quite extensive 

plantings on new river bottom land, and look for- 

ward to fine blooms and bulbs. Hope to meet you all 
Kalamazoo. 


at 
JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
Upper Mil! Gardens 
SHEFFIELD, Pa. 





FALL BULBS 


40 Assorted Narcissi_-_-_....._._... $2.50 
75 Single Mixed Tulips-__........ 3.00 
75 Darwin Mixed Tulips__-_.-.__-- Hy 4 
40 Hyacinths, Assorted First Size 





These four collections for $10.00 if ~~ —# be- 


fore June 30. 
Catalogue ready in June. 
Roger Reynolds - Menlo Park, Calif. 











Peonies Wanted | 


PMoogsing 3 ‘ock (free from disease) of the 
Peonies Mirabeau (Lemoine), Pavillon 
(Lemoine) and Laurence (Lemoine). I 
wish to get into communication with any- 
one who has these varieties. 


Wausau ~ 





Wisconsin 











CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 








- 














Fryers New Iris 


It’s a GOOD Iris if it 
comes from Fryer’s 





I have hundreds of hardy plants in many different 
classes, but the Iris remains my hobby. 


Thousands of New Seedlings--Order Now 


Every year I have thousands of seedlings 
—good ones but not sufficiently distinctive to 
be given a name. To clear the ground, I 
dispose of them soon after blooming. Early 
orders we often fill with as many as 50 dif- 
ferent kinds. Your chance to get some 
beautiful and unusual Iris at $6.00 per 100, 
not prepaid. Begin shipping early i in July, 
but “first come, first served.” 

Please ask for illustrated catalog, describing all 
of my hardy plant specialties 

n a keeping with the time, prices on most of my 
named seedlings have been greatly reduced. 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 
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GLADACRES 


FLOWER FARM 


Sold Out. ‘estes tt 


lanes. for their lib- 
H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, ineaiatae 0.,N.Y. 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


90 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 





MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Copemish, Mich. 
us L. L. MILARCH 








LAST CALL--Eivs,,So2! Ssllizs 


Souv. de Gustave Douzon Etendard de Lyon 
Oregon Beauty ve Cassett 
Clean, healthy, field grown stock, showing 
strong eyes, $20.00 per 100 divisions. 10 at 
100 rate, no charge for packing. F. O. B. this 

int. 
= One tuber each variety, del. free, $1.00. 
THOMAS BELL Morrisville, Pa. 











The Lewis Peonies 
Qriginated by the lete Js John M. Lewis. Headed 
beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 





KANSAS CITY 
PEONY GARDENS 
Kansas | City, Mo. 
























Disse2R0S 


i own 


1 Re 
the 
polly ~ 
a anywhere 
copy of 

“New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1922. It's FREE. 

Illustrates i in natu 

colors. It’s more than a —it’s the lifetime 
experience of the Oldest and R 

in America. A work on rose flower 
catuse for the ematens: 500 varieties Roses 

how 








Garden Guide 
THE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Sales to date about 35,000 copies 


384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 

Cloth, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Calcium, N. Y. 








Standard and Rare 
Peonies and Irises. | 





Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 
As advertised last month, we have a few 


more of the old issues of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


Eight ll different for 30c. 
Eighteen “ = “ G0c. 
Thirty “ - “ 80c. 


These are extra issues and not consecutive 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
useful information contained therein, espe- 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

Maptson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calci 











um, N. Y. 





meee 


GLADIOLI 
Famous Petoskey Grown. Full of “Pep.” 
SOME EXTRA FINE ONES 





ing and prot, $500 p The, be ay I 
The finest la lavender, No. 2. $20.00 
See March and April issues for prices. 
Write for list aud price per 1000 on 
many leading varieties. 
Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
Evergreen Farm - Petoskey, Mich. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Golden Measure 


} Peony Collection | 
One division of the following 13 Peonies at 
$45.00 





should now a ir in every collection. Our 
Very Special of this variety will en- 
able you to own of same without serious 
injury to your 


Send us your address and we will mail you 
our offer as soon as off the press this fall. Do 
it NOW. 

CHAS, B. RAFFAUF 


White Pink 
Alsace Lorraine Lady A. Duff 
Solange Therese 
Francis Willard Mme. J. Dessert 
James Kelway Sarah Bernhardt 


Red 
Mons Martin Cahuzac, Karl Rosenfield 
Francois Rousseau, Mary Brand 
Yellow Center 
Primevere 
Send for complete list 
Oo. L. RINGLE - Wausau, Wis. 























Stand. d Cy 


species, 40,000 plant names. 








ny 





gravings which serve as guides in the texts. 





@ A few outstanding features of this well known work. Bailey’s New 
lopedia Of Horticulture contains about 4,000 genera, 20,000 


@ The original color photographs represent many miles of travel. 


Some Act on First Thought--- 


Others on second thought, and some only after very mature reflection 
If you belong to the first two groups you probably by this time own the six well known, beautifully illustrated volumes of 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia Of Horticulture 


If not, we hope from what you read in the May number of THE FLOweR GROWER that you will change from reflection to 
action, for, as we stated, the publishers have reprinted at lower eee and we are able to offer this set of six volumes 
covering the whole horticuitural field and illustrated with original color photogra 
saving now—if you prefer you can get it on a subscription basis of $4.00 on delivery and $3.00 a month for 12 months—having 
thus the choice of the “cash way” or the “subscription way,” to own this authoritative set. Whether you are a superintendent of an 
estate, a horticulturist—amateur or professional—or a country gentleman, we suggest you get in touch with us as per the coupon below: 


COUPON—TEAR OFF AND SEND IN 


FLOWER Gnownn, Catch, New York— c an 
Gentlemen— Yes, I purchase Bailey's Cyclopedia orticulture 

in six volumes now and enclose herewith check or 

(or if on subscription basis) check or Boney order fer $440 and would re 

nent i form. 

@ There are 24 colored plates—96 full page half-tones—more than 4,000 en- EP omen anne 


and half-tones for $40.00— making an $8.00 


money order for $40.00 
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Treasure Iris and Peony Gardens 


| A.C. & MK ARNY, Si. Paul, Minn 








THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 
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HE SELLING SEASON for Gladioli is over 
and the planting of many additional varie- 
ties for next season almost compl I 
omy feel one for the — = kind 
is of appro my patrons ope 

to nos oe their future trade. 
ress will get my Peony and Iris list issued 

in July. Send it now, please. Address 


E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, OHIO 





Your name and 











WE.WISH to thank our many customers and 

friends for a very profitable season. . 
We have our ting well along, but can still 

fill late orders a majority of our varieties in 

limited quantity. Wie ot cace for our 

and state your wants. 


J. C. GROSSMAN 
Wolcottville - - - Indiana 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 





Select America Bulbs 


pie in. and An oo 1} to 14, $14 per M. 
airy (Mrs. Jas. Lancashire) 14 and up 

$25; 13 to 14, $20 per M.; 250 of either 

kind at 1000 rate, 10 per cent for cash ; 100 

rate 20 per cent higher. Wholesale list. 

E. E. STEWART, Brooklyn, Mich. 











booklet and sample. 
$3.00 Per 100 fe. “$50.00 Per Tou 


THE F. & LL TOBACCO PRODUCTS CO. 


ssors to THE LANCASTER TOBACCO PRODUCTS CO. 


Succe. 
Dept. M : Lancaster, Pa. 


Dahlias, Gladioli 


Pin a one or two dy and it you don't et your 
ing flowers desired, you your 
money's wosth, I will refund. 








PEONIES 


We “Mn We grow a fine collection of Le a 
tieties for all purposes. These and other ear! 
flowering perennials should be planted io 
Fall. "Be cure you have our catalogue. It will 

you to have it, whether you buy high 
Oriced or moderate ite priced varieties. 

N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 








GLADIOLI 


The Massasoit Gardens 
1077 Mt. Hope St. 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
We are sold out. Thank You. Weare planti 
25 Novelties and all the Standards which we wi 
offer our Friends next season. 




















Elm Gladiolus Farm 


Mansfield, Mass. 
Quality and Purity of Stock our aim. 
We grow 250 varieties. Catalog on request. 
Tel. W. S. HARRIS, Prop. 


— Gypsophila Paniculata Fl. Pl. — 


The cr double Baby’s Breath, from seiect 
ere no seedlings, which are in- 


original stock, cach 
fePelon Rosalind. Br or ber a a or beelite. 


viecrcus wer, with ‘a lowers, 
cinlander , one of my best seedlings. 
$5.00 per doz. 


(Bacchante x 
50 cts. each, 


" FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale y t Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 





| GLADVISTA GARDENS 


GLADIOLI 
Extra Quality, Young Bulbs 
Our specialty, Ist and 2nd year stock 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N. Y. 





Y 














John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 


East Bridgewater, - ‘Mass. 
The best American and European 
7 








T0 MY i MANY CUSTOMERS 


y sincere thanks for the 

Teen patronage dt fm this selling sea- 

son, Ww bl - to add many 

that has now 
planted on Virgin Sci. My address 

from this on will be White Bear Lake, 

Minn., Rt. 1. 


A. J. Anderson, Gladiolus Grower 











IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


To Plant Gladioli in June 


If You Can Get Them 


But, you see, we Tegra’ do not like to hold man: 
bulbs 80 late, trusting t 
had good flowers from June planting—only late. 


I will accept orders for named 
Offer sorts from my list during June, 


at % discount. 


But please indicate second or third choice, be- 
cause some kinds will be sold or planted. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 





© get late orders. But Thav. — 








WIND 


PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 





IRISES 


Orders from the same cus- 
tomers each season is suf- 
ficient proof that our stock 
gives satisfaction. 


New price list ready in June 


THE DEAN IRIS 
GARDENS 


Moneta - Calif. 








Mrs. Wilham Crawlord 


Peonies, Irises Qe 








1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte, Indiana 


The new and scarce varieties of Peonies 
at prices within the reach of all who love 
the flower. 

The Japanese and singles are now in 
great favor, and we have many fine va- 
rieties to offer. 

We will meet the prices quoted by any- 
one on the older varieties in collections 
or by the dozen. 





THE LAWS OF HYBRIDIZING. 
Discovered by Richard Diener. 


A discovery of tremendous importance to 
everyone interested in plant-breeding and 
— life. Any form and size of flowers, 
Tuits and grains can be obtained by applica- 
tion of these laws, in the quickest possible 
way. They are the first workable laws ever 
discovered ¢ in plant and animal-breeding. In- 

cluded is an explanation of What Plant Life 
Is; Animal Life in Relation to Plant Life; 
What Plant Sports — and other valuable 
information. hiet of sixteen pages, 
elegantly aS Pind Filustrated. Price, $5.00. 


RICHARD DIENER, Kentfield, Cal. 











IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare, varie- 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 


Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 
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} DO FLOWERS THINK? 


The Grower Should. 
That’s Our Point of View. 
The Guide to Nature 
Epwarp F. BicELow, Editor. 
Pr canoe ng on Beach, Conn. 
ubscription, $1. ome Fare y Copy, i5c. 
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GEORGE HALL 


GROWER OF 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Cut Flowers in Season 
ADELPHIA - - NEW JERSEY 

















ALFRED OESTERLING 


Quality Gladioli 


Send want list for quotations 
StarRoute - - BUTLER, PA. 








Thank You--- 


We wish to thank our many friends 
and customers for their past favors and 
hope to have them all with us, as well as 
many others during another season. 


indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 






















LJ _ 


White Glory, Lom ai eee $3 per 100 


bulblets $2 1000 
Mary Fennell, % in. and less. “$l per 100 
J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 








CANS AND BOTTLES 


Old tin cans and wide-mouthed bottles—any dish 
that will hold water—for growing Dutch bulbs for 
winter blooming indoors there is nothing better, even 
if handsomer. 
My fall catalogue tells how. Send a postal card for 
it now. It will be mailed you in August. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Me. 





=— 125 Acres —— 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





es Ee 


Her Majesty, each $ 30, Bredesen 20 
CHAS. L. & ROY L a 
West Medway - Mass. 












Choice and Rare Varieties 
GLADIOLI 


Please send your name and address for our 
mailing list. 
and A. NORLEY 


Gladiolus Specialists 
64 Bradfield Ave. Roslindale, Mass. 











Finest Mowstties of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








Perennial 


iy ty eg gy Send for 
gee ene Set fresh, true to name 


varieties. 
ock bottom prices. Nearly all gathered on 
our own grounds. 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, 0. 








Pocket Nature Library 


Marvelous little books, just small 
enough to slip into your pocket with- 
out bulging. 

Bound in flexible, paper-lined cloth, 
each $1.25; and in strong flexible imi- 
taticn leather, each $1.50. 

Reed, Chester A. FLOWER GUIDE 
(Wild Flowers East of the Rockies) 
BIRD GUIDE 
(Land Birds East of the Rockies) 

Hoiland, Dr. W. J. 
BUTTERFLY GUIDE 
Rogers, Julia Elien TREE GUIDE 


Pocket Garden Library 


Shaw, Ellen Eddy 
Garden Fiowers of Spring 
Garden Flowers of Summer 
Garden Flowers of Autumn 
Free, Montague 
Garden Flowers of Winter 


8 Books, Total Cost, $12.00 
“ The Flower Grower,” 


Calcium, N. Y. 






























E. J. KUNDERD & SON 
Choice G Gladioli 


Catalogue on request. 
ASHLEY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 

















MRS. WATT 




















_SEBASTOPOL 


Dahlia that produces 
4‘. em agg Color it orange scar- 
let. One of the jas ever intro- 
duced. Will have a large stock of tubers for 
sale next Fall. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill. 











PANSIES 
THE OREGON GIANTS! 
Send for circular. Have your order in early for 


Aagust plantin ing, THE THEE to ant to secure 
ways a ready market for Ist class 

oe + FH 

THE MERTON G. ELLIS Test Gardens 

325-A Customhouse Bidg., Portland, Oregon 








United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 








Choice Iris 


Our offer of 10 varieties for $1.00 in- 
cludes the following well known Irises: 


Her Majesty 
Pallida Dalmatica 
Violacea Grandiflora 
and Wablhalla 
Post Paid 
Send for descriptive price list 
Hoffman Peony Gardens 


Hiudson, Ohio 































Worth While 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Reliable, Dependable and 
Tested Varieties 


MY Hardy mums can be planted all during the 

month of June and they will bloom the first 
season. 

The Quality 

That I send out are outdoor grown acclimated 
plants that have stood the winter. Having had 
their = 1 winter's rest they are just aching to 
grow. Get busy right now and uproot all the 
undesirable varieties that bloom too late, that 
> shy bloomers, weak growers and miserable 
colors. Send for my list of mums. Give the 
Queen of Autumn flowers one more chance. Buy 
Yowr siento plants of a live specialist who understands 


ae A out of the following varieties: Yellow 
Gh October Frost, Vesuve, Maturing Sun and 
jow. 


EW IRIS CATALOGUE will be out the latter 

part of June. 

The Unvarnished Truth. The revised, en- 
larged and greater Unvarnished Truth will be 
out in July. 

H. W. GROSCHNER, 
Specialist grower of fine and — fine Iris, 
Peonies and Hardy Ch: themums. , 
Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist. 


Napoleon, Ohio 
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ALEXANDER’S SEEDLINGS 


THREE NEW DAHLIAS 





My Dahlia experience extends over a of more than twenty-five 
years und I can enfely claian to know a SS Sef s 

Poor Seedli are plentiful mage and always have been, but good 
ones are scarce. three varieties described below are good ones—any 
one of a will ~ cree favorably with the best of the latest offerings, re- 
gardless of 


Ficdiniae Harding. This is the finest of my new Peony-flowered 
80 good it is sure to become a favorite. Everyone who saw 
in our fields spoke admiringly of it. Named expressly for 

with permission of President Warren G. H . Six piants of 
2 yay ee efully, addi 

ex arge, curves grac ly, adding to its 

beauty. In color it isa pale gold i ur yellow 

at the ti The flowers are wel 

show that beautif 

type. Ican highly reeommend this 

and produces its gigantic bl 

of the earli 
. $5.00 








I i. A giaantic, velvety ox-blood red, with fine 
habit of growth a very profuse bloomer. 

inches in diameter and are rather loosely built for 

he centers always full. An extra fine dark colored 





Bertha Bailey, Peony ered. U; 1 d f 
me er Fed. blending to, lemon yellow, at the center 
aq w,~ T loosely set. The stems are stiff 
and very graceful. This is a very beautiful 
ae aad lends itself particularhs to house and vase ration. 
$2.00 each. 
Send for my Catalog. 
J. K. ALEXANDER 


Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
1-10 Central Street, 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


When You See a Flower Garden- 
Think of Brunt’s Perennials. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Irises, Peonies, ney 4 Chrysanthemums, Hardy Asters, Phloxes, Holly- 
hocks. and a general line of the best Perennials. If interested, it will be 
worth your time to write us. We are AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Orchadotte I Nurseries 


BOX M POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 











IRIS GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


Large stock of 
Mme. Chereau and (Queen of May 





























Mr. Farr Selects Ten Tulips 
for Flower Grower Readers 


Amateur gardeners, and those of long fasten th 
faith to Farr’s Selected Dutch Bulbs just Ay mg) Fan's Hendy 
Plants. Many gardeners have asked me to name ten Tulips for 
outdoor growing—here they are, in Single Earlies and Darwins : 


Special Grou; Early Tuli 
Derte ~ 


Doz. 100 Doz 
Artus—Bright scarlet_.$0.65 $4.50 | Bartigan—Fiery red, 
Chrysolora—Pure 
golden yellow 6 450 
Pink Beauty—R o 
pink, shaded white. - 1.00 7.00 








Special 5 of Tulips 


Keizerkroon — Red, 
border yellow__..... 65 450 


White Hawk—Pure 
white 90 





i Cope! 
6.50 Light Lilac _......... % 6.00 


A special discount of 10% will be given on these varieties if 
your order is received before July 1, 1922, and you mention “The 
Flower Grower.” Cash should accompany your order. 


“Better Bulbs by Farr” is the title of my 1922 catalog of the most 
desirable Tuli raps, Hyacnthe, Narcissi and Crocus for garden and house 
culture. gladly send you a copy on receipt of your name and address. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
121 Garfield Ave., - - Wyomissing, Penn. 





a amieing te —— us pag Fogg stew for Peonies rr! Irises. F bag men my ™ 

° visit us during the ing season, not only to see x 

but to select for their own gardens the varieties that are most & ~ lin; A 
loveliness. Our ~ are usually at their best from June to I 


according to the season. Therefore, visitors should writ fe 
best days on which to vi to visit this wonderful display. © or wire for the 














Take your chance to en- 
rich your collection with 


The Best New Gladioli 


Look up our ad-in 
the January issue 


J. HEEMSKERK 
(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen 
Sassenheim-Holland 


WE ARE SOLD OUT ON ASTER PLANTS 


But there are still a few good things on our 
list. Look: 


12 SNAPDRAGON PLANTS, mixed colors 

12 CHOICE PERENNIALS, 6 kinds J 

12 SUMMER BLOOMING PANSIES and instructions to 
grow through this year and next 


Our Extra Giant Flowering Pansy Seed will be iii 
July 15th, probably. To be sure of your supply send 
now. It always pleases. 300 seeds 25c, 1000 seeds 50c, 
2500 seeds, $1.00. 


PAUL L. WARD, lock Bex, Hillsdale, Mich. | 


A Whole Garden of Gladioli 
FROM MY PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Send us a Two Dollar Bill and we will send you 100 
Blooming Gladioli, fancy colors, including rare blue and 
yellow shades. 

Many of these are worth a great deal, consisting of Gladioli col- 
lected from leading growers all over the world, and grown for my 
own personal pleasure. 

I no longer have the time to care for these properiy, as we are 
now growing by the millions chiefly for the wholesale trade besides 
other large interests. 

Have lumped them all in mixture and will sell at $2.00 per 100 
ali blooming sizes—unlabeied. 


H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER, New Hampshire 
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